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DOCTOR OF SHIPS 


Rick Bruhn specializes in preventive “medicine.” 

Rick is the Mobil marine engineer in Hong 
Kong. His counterparts work in every major 
Free World port—more than 400. 

As you trust the skill, training and experience 
of your doctor, so do the men who know marine 
machinery trust the Rick Bruhns to diagnose 
their ships’ needs and prescribe the right fuels 
and lubricants. 

Mobil know-how created the first and most 
comprehensive service of this kind. It helps as- 
sure that goods you send or receive move without 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


Leader in lubrication for 91 years 


delay—that as a passenger you arrive and depart 
on schedule—that every voyage is a Bon Voyage. 

This master’s touch in oil services the world’s 
mightiest warship, the world’s fastest boat, every 
flagship of every leading ship line, two-fifths of 
all the world’s freighters. It was the choice for 
the maiden voyage of the first atomic-powered 
submarine. 

* * * 

For more information about these doctors of 
ships, write to Room 2400, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Telephone Waveguide is one of the 
many new things that will help to give you better, 
faster service. We expect a pair of these spe- 
cially designed tubes may be capable of trans- 
mitting electrical waves vibrating up to 70,000 
million times a second and may carry as many 
as 400,000 telephone conversations or hun- 
dreds of TV pictures at one time. 


The Future Holds Great Promise 


There is far-reaching growth ahead for the telephone business, with many new things for telephone users. 


Telephone growth has been tre- 
mendous in recent years. And there 
is much more to come. 


Since 1940 the number of house- 
holds in the United States has in- 
creased about one-third. But here’s 
a significant fact. The number of 
households with telephones has in- 
creased over two-and-a-half times! 


The future increase in population 
alone will bring new growth to the 
telephone business. But there will 
also be a greater use of the tele- 
phone and more telephones around 
the house. This will be accelerated 
by new services and equipment for 
every need and location. 


An important part of our service 
in the not too distant future will be 
a wider range of telephones from 
which our customers can choose. 
They will be of varied sizes, styles 
and colors for the particular needs 
of the living room, bedroom, kitchen, 
recreation room, etc. 


Recent major developments in new 
and improved service give promise 
of much future growth. 


The inauguration of service on 
the underseas cables to Great Britain 
and to Alaska has already brought 
large increases in traffic. Another 
cable system is under construction 
from the United States to Hawaii. 


The coming years will also see a 
great increase in the use of Bell Sys- 
tem lines for data transmission. An- 
other new and growing field is the 
transmission of special TV programs 
over closed circuits to theaters, hos- 
pitals, branch offices, etc. 


Each new development means not 
only better service for the public and 
business but broader opportunities 
for the telephone company. As we 
make our services more convenient 
and valuable, we also increase their 
use by more and more people. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \) 





IN THE LAND OF BiG OPpPporRTUNITY 


Nature blessed the B&O area with rivers and lakes and an ocean! 


B&O has the WATER...and the data you need...Leta 
B&O man help you plan! 


PHONE OR WRITE: 
2ORDOON, Industria! Agent 3. E. FERENTE, Ind. Development Agt 4. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExinzton 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNAT! 2—DUnbar 1-2900 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
CONSTANTLY DOING: THINGS — BETTER ! 
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“Watchdog Of The Treasury” 


Every working day for the past 13 
years a white-shocked mah with 
glasses and an ever-present cig- 
arette has been first to arrive at 
Fores’ offices—and very often the 
last to leave. This early bird, who 
likes to check in promptly at 8 
a.m. “just to find a quiet place to 
work in before the hubbub 
starts,” is Forses’ Veteran Alex- 
ander Aschner. 

Aschner 
needs every 
minute he can 
wrest from the 
day to do his 
job. As Forses’ 
comptroller, he 
is charged with 
keeping the 
books and pay- 
ing the bills, 
maintain- 
ing accounts 
and watching 
expenses—a nd 
a whole raft of 
similar corpo- 
rate functions. 
Aschner has been “feeding on fig- 
ures for 40 years”—and likes it. 
As Forses’ top accountant, he likes 
to remember that Founder B. C. 
Forbes used to call him “The 
Watchdog of the Treasury.” 

By The Numbers. Aschner has 
been watching over Forses’ treas- 
ury ever since 1944, has since seen 
the company grow and prosper 
mightily. When he joined Forses 
as an accountant, making out the 
payroll required little more than 
one hour. Now, with Forses’ 
workforce grown by more than 
ten-fold, preparing the payroll is 
Aschner’s biggest single task, takes 
over a day-and-a-half to complete 
each week. So complex have such 
accounting duties as handling fed- 
eral tax records become that 
Aschner now must have this job 
done by outside auditors. Pur- 
chasing activities, another former 
Aschner province, have so ex- 
panded that they are now per- 
formed by a separate department. 

“Usually accountants just look at 
numbers,” says Aschner. “I like to 
look beyond the figures.” In look- 
ing beyond, Accountant Aschner 
(“They call me _ conservative”) 
watches with father-like concern 


over Forses’ costs, lowers the boom 
if he thinks expenses are getting 
out of hand. Aschner’s happiest 
duty is preparing monthly reports 
for President Bruce Forbes show- 
ing the state of Forses’ business. 
“This company has been growing 
right along, but in the last five 
years that growth has been just 
tremendous. It’s been fascinating 
to watch.” 
By the Books. 
Accountant 
Aschner first 
became fasci- 
nated by fig- 
ures during 
World War I. 
Born in Hun- 
gary, he came 
to the U.S. as a 
boy, took his 
early schooling 
in New York, 
went on to ma- 
jor in account- 
ancy at CCNY, 
later took a 
post-graduate 
course in cost accounting at Pace 
Institute. He was all set for the 
army, even had a farewell party 
thrown in his honor, when the 
Armistice ended Aschner’s mili- 
tary career before it began. He 
promptly went to work as an as- 
sistant accountant for a Manhattan 
textile firm, stayed 16 years. After 
some free lance accountancy for 
the Government, Aschner came to 
ForBEs, rose to comptroller in nine 
years. 

When he is not poring over his 
books, Al Aschner, who lives with 
his wife Hilda and son Alan (a 
summertime employee in his fa- 
ther’s department) in a Jackson 
Heights co-op apartment, likes 
nothing better than to vacation in 
the Adirondacks, where he is a 
familiar figure rowing on Schroon 
Lake. A sometime poet and in- 
veterate playgoer, Aschner has 
seen as many as 40 Broadway 
shows a year, admires most the 
works of Bernard Shaw. 

In 40 years of feeding on figures, 
it might be expected that Al Asch- 
ner dreads looking at another col- 
umn of numbers. Not so. Says he: 
“Nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to look at nice black ink.” 
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Guide 


for Investors — 
by MERRILL LYNCH 


We publish it once every quarter— 
a comprehensive survey filled with 
enough fact and information to 
make worthwhile reading for al- 
most any investor. 


It begins with a thorough-going 
run-down on the current investment 
situation—ranks two dozen differ- 
ent industries in terms of how at- 
tractive they appear as compared 
with the general market outlook. 


Then it takes a 1500-word look 
at the business situation as a whole 
— focuses in turn on each of the 
major economic barometers like 
consumer spending, government 
outlays, or capital expenditures, 
that seem to call for special con- 
sideration in planning your invest- 
ments. 


Finally, there’s a full page of rec- 
ommendations—fifty or more 
selected stocks, classified by invest- 
ment type, together with the latest 
figures available on earnings and 
dividends, prices and yields. 


For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands 
and where it seems to be going . . . 


For an objective analysis of how 
leading industries, companies, and 
stocks might fare—ask for the cur- 
rent issue of our “Guide for Inves- 
tors.” There’s no charge for your 
copy, of course. Just call, or write— 


Department SD-82 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 











READERS SAY 


Realty Values 


Sir: You say “the Roosevelt Field stock 
for which Webb & Knapp paid $7 a share 
is currently worth some $31.50 a share” 
(“The Man Who Loves Leverage,” Fores, 
May 1). I do not know how you figure 
Roosevelt Field is worth $31.50 a share, as 
it is quoted at 10% on the market. 

—A. O. Epwarps 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Split 3-for-1 in 1955, Webb & Knapp’s 
original Roosevelt Field holdings thus be- 
come worth three times $10.50, or $31.50 
a share—Eb. 


Sm: How about a small correction? 
[You say Zeckendorf bought] 350 acres 
at $5,000 for a total of $1.7 million. [Then 
you say he sold the land] at $80,000 an 
acre, a total of $28 million. Thus his 
profit should have been reported at $26.2 
million (rather than the paper profit of 
$4 million you reported). 

—SPENCER WATERS 
Washington, D. C. 


Forses’ $80,000 figure represented Zeck- 
endorf’s estimate of the present value of 
the land. Not all of it was sold for any- 
where near that price, and the owners 
also had to spend heavily to develop it. 
So Webb & Knapp’s actual profit, ex- 


| pressed in the price of Roosevelt Field 





stock, was just under $4 million.—Eb. 


| Cash Flow 


Sir: I hope you will permit me to make 
some comments on your article in the 
April 15 issue (“Is the Disease Chron- 
ic?”). I sincerely believe that the “cost 
of living’ has been over-played and has 
done a lot of harm to business generally. 

I think you will find all over the US. 
a growing belief that our present dollar 
is the best dollar we have ever had. It 
is a fact that a day’s work today will buy 
more of the needs of life than at any time 
since this continent has been in exist- 
ence. The present currency plan has put 
advantages into the hands of the people 
instead of into just a few hands. 

—CAMPBELL HOLTON 
Bloomington, II. 


Higher Commissions? 


Sir: In reference to “Higher Commis- 
sions?” (Forses, May 1): Brother, from 
where I sit the brokerage houses will 
fare a little worse if commissions are 
raised. 

First, some companies are plenty good, 
and switching (from one to another) is 
not necessary over the years. Second, 
other fields for investing will be scouted 
if commissions go up. Third, and this 
should probably be first, there would be 
a whale of a lot more selling and more 
new buying, if your gains weren’t taxed 
away from you. 

Here is one example of not selling 
because of the capital gains tax: a 
couple past middle-life bought General 





Motors at $9 a share .. . and are still 
not selling it at past $100. They say they 
can’t afford to sell. How many more 
could you name? 

—HALLIE PIERSON 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


Sm: Commissions too low, indeed! I 
recently bought 20 shares of a mod- 
erately-priced stock. The various broker- 
age charges on the purchase came to $8. 
When I sell the stock, presumably, I must 
pay another $8 or more. In other words, 
I must obtain a rise of nearly one point 
in the stock just to break even. Nor do 
I ever hear a word from my broker in 
return for this charge .. . 

—ALBERT WELLS 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: I have been following the obituary 
columns for the past 20 years, and I 
have yet to read of a broker dying 
broke ... 

—WENDELL HILL 
Chicago, Il. 


Read on—Eb. 
Loaded Funds? 


Sir: Your articles on “The Funds” are, 
more often than not, decidedly biased. 
Your May 1 issue is actually on the 
nasty side. In what way? Well, if you 
had included Massachusetts Investors 
Trust in your average management cost, 
the percentage would have been closer 
to 50c than 54c. 

—Rosert F. Mer.o 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In reporting on mutual funds, Forses 
has only one bias: to alert readers to 
the facts of comparative performance. 
Inclusion of MIT (management charge: 
20c per $100) would indeed have reduced 
the average, but would not have given a 
true picture of the management charge 
for the average fund—Eb. 


Chrysler Comeback 


Sm: I would like to add a footnote to 
your otherwise good editorial (“Detroit, 
the Economy & The Investor,” Forses, 
May 1). As I see it, the possibility of 
Chrysler’s losing any appreciable share 
of the ’58 model market is reduced by the 
death of the era of forced new-car selling 
to dealers by GM and Ford. This was, in 
my opinion, a substantial factor in Chrys- 
ler’s instability of market penetration 
from 1952 until now. 


—Leon SUNDAL 
Blue Earth, Minn. 
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Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
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structions for change of address to: 


FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
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label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 5 OF A SERIES 


Valve Coating...Or Raincoating 


Through chemistry, Goodyear provides 
countless kinds of needed protection 


Safeguarding valves and other equipment in the 
petroleum industry is one of the many important 
jobs done by products made from Chemigum Rub- 
ber. Protecting the finery of pretty young misses 
caught in rain storms is one of the many important 
jobs done by Vinylfilm. 


Protective products by Goodyear are almost as 
numerous and varied as the markets that buy them. 
For example, Pliolite and Pliovic Latices and Plio- 
flex Rubber goods are extensively used by companies 
in every field from automobiles to textiles. Other 
well-known products made by Goodyear are carefree 
Vinyl Flooring, Neolite for attractive, durable soles 
and heels, Vitalon for luggage and handbags, Plio- 
film for transparent packaging of food and non-food 


products, and Vitafilm for textile and hard goods 
packaging. 


Wherever you look, you see the practical results of 
Goodyear research. The company’s vast range of 
products comprises tires . . . industrial rubber goods 
... aviation and aircraft products . . . foam products 
... films and flooring . . . chemicals . . . shoe prod- 
ucts . . . metal products . . . and many more, for 
steadily expanding markets on every continent. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemigum, Neolite, Pliofilm, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Pliovic , Vitafilm, Vitalon —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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ARE YOU A “MISSING” SHAREHOLDER? 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE NEARLY 3,000 Sunray Mid- 
Continent 0il Company stockholders whose current 
mailing address is missing from the Company records 
If you are you may share in a fund composed of 
past dividends that were mailed, and returned 

for lack of proper address. 





















































EVERY THREE MONTHS some 98,000 dividend checks are 
mailed to holders of Sunray Mid-Continent common 
stock. Invariably some of the checks are returned 
by the Post Office with the notation 

Moved, Left no Forwarding Address, Unknown, etc. 


THE SECRETARY of the Company 
starts his detective work at 
once in an attempt to locate 
"missing" stockholders. De- 
spite the fact that no stone 
is left unturned to deliver 
dividends to rightful owners 
a great many stockholders 
have not yet been found. 


















MOST OF THE CHECKS ARE SMALL 
but one missing stockholder 
has to his credit over $1,400 
in dividends, accumulated 




















SUNRAY'S "MISSING STOCKHOLDER" FILES are worked 
daily in an attempt to locate wandering stock- 
holders. As the corporate secretary says, "Chances 











empty. If it is, the secretary's department will 
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O&L€ Company 


GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Lewis Lacy checks on the whereabouts of one of Sunray’s “lost’’ shareholders with Murva 
Renfrow, stockholder relations supervisor. Sunray mails 98,000 dividend checks quarterly. 





: Beverly Howell cross-checks the “miss- 
during the last 20-odd years. ing” file with outstanding check num- 


bers on list of Sunray shareholders 


are that the missing stockholder file will never be 


have completed a remarkable task of hide-and-go-seek." 


D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


CS ; .SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 








Natural gas bill is a dead duck— 
this year at least. White House spec- 
ifications for any acceptable bill en- 
rage natural gas producers, adding to 
already hot opposition from urban 
consumer groups. 


? 







Appliance Rebound? Some distribu- 
tors think they see signs of an upturn 
at last, after months of slump. Hot- 
test item: air conditioners. Sales of 
room units are expected to double in 
next five years, and big central cool- 
ers may well exceed that pace. 
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Budget whacking won't cut actual 
spending much next year—if at all. 
Congressional axe may lop off $3 bil- 
lion or even $4 billion in authoriza- 
tions for future outlays, but will do 
little to current appropriations. Bil- 
lions previously authorized have yet 
to be spent. 


Pension plans are still snow-ball- 
ing. Currently, 4.5 million persons 
are covered by 20,780 insured pen- 
sion plans. The plans now provide an 
aggregate future annual income of $2 
billion, more than double their 1950 
potential. 





SEC crackdown on free-wheeling 
stock promoters, after months of talk, 
is now off. Plans to tighten up rules 
covering “short form” securities of- 
ferings of less than $300,000 have been 
scrapped. With the bloom off the 
speculative rose, fewer such offerings 
are being made, and fraudulent deals 
are on the wane. 





Office machines merger, which would 
have incorporated Underwood Corp. 
into big National Cash Register Co., is 
off. The deal broke down, after long 
dickering, over stock swap terms. 


Visit Oklahoma During 1957 for the Semi-Centennial Celebration ike Orel 


Mutual fund elite, boasting total as- 
sets in excess of $1 billion, now com- 
prises two companies. Latest arrival: 
Minneapolis’ Investors Mutual, Inc., 
with assets of $1,029 million as of 
March 31. Still largest, and oldest, 
| fund: Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
| with $1,073 million in assets. 
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New moniker has transformed 70- 
year-old Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. into 
Comptometer Corp., signals manage- 
ment effort to pull out of two years of 
deficit operations. 


Atomic-powered planes are not just 
around the corner despite popular 
ideas that they are. So argue Wash- 
ington insiders, who note that the Air 
Force has cut its atomic budget 
sharply. Main roadblock: difficulty of 
devising a lightweight engine and 
compact shielding to protect the crew. 


Big Board companies paid out rec- 
ord high cash dividends during the 
first quarter of 1957. According to 
the New York Stock Exchange last 
month, investors received a $102.2 
million payout, 5.1% more than dur- 
ing the same period of 1956. 


Working your way up through the 
ranks is not so easy, says the Amer- 
ican Management Association. In a 
recent survey it found that only about 
15% of companies queried filled their 
top posts from within, while nearly 
17% filled a third of the jobs by out- 
side recruitment. 


College graduates this June will 
start work at the highest salaries in 
history. University offices say offers 
of $400 a month are common. 


NEXT ISSUE: 
AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS. 


Pizzas, ey and pharmaceuticals; 
chili, coffee and cosmetics. On these 
and many more, American Home 
Products last year flagged record sales 
of $295.5 million, and netted $2.80 a 
share more than in 1955. Forses shows 
how a house so diversified can also 
stand—for growth. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, F 1022 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me Forses for the period 
checked: 


(01 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 
(C0 Enclosed is remittance of $... 
COI will pay when billed. 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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Cyanamid Means... 


Better 
Better 


Metals _ Better — Paper 

















@ Many other products are also being improved or lowered in cost through Cyanamid 
chemical research or the application of Cyanamid chemicals for Surface Coatings... 
Leather ... Petroleum... Rubber... Textiles... Drugs and Pharmaceuticals... Plas- 
tics . .. Explosives . . . Agricultural Chemicals. For further information, call or write 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF ITS RESOURCES 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


BUSINESS & MR. BECK 


What does the sordid unfolding of the Dave Beck scan- 
dals mean for American businessmen? Certainly for the 
nation’s trade unions the meaning is painfully clear: they 
face legislation designed to prevent 
misuse of union funds and to assure 
fuller membership participation in 
union affairs. 

But the Beck affair also implicates 
a few employers in a way which does 
no credit to the business community. 
The McClellan Committee hearings 
have underscored this fact. More than 
one prominent businessman, it ap- 
pears, has had questionable dealings with Beck, dealings 
which could no more stand the light of moral scrutiny 
than some of Beck’s own actions. Probably the most fla- 
grant case concerns the tawdry and cynical arrangement 
apparently arrived at in 1955 between Dave Beck and the 
Sewell Avery forces at Montgomery Ward. 

The situation I am referring to was brought to light in 
testimony early last month before the Senate’s Improper 
Activities Committee. The witness chiefly involved was 
Alfons Landa, a Washington lawyer, who has been a 
familiar figure on management side in many proxy fights. 
In the Montgomery Ward proxy fight, Landa was an ac- 
tive and outspoken friend of the Avery group in their 
successful fight to keep Louis Wolfson from gaining con- 
trol of Montgomery Ward. Mr. Landa, then, can hardly 
be regarded as a witness hostile to the Avery group. 

Yet Landa’s testimony, if I understood it correctly, 
shows the Ward management stooping to a moral position 
on this occasion hardly higher than that of Beck himself. 
Landa says he injected himself into the Wolfson-Avery 
struggle to make sure that the large block of Ward stock 
controlled by the Teamster’s Union would be voted for 
the Avery side. 
Let us examine 
Landa’s own ac- 
count of how he 
brought this 
about. 

Landa testified 
that he ap- 
proached Dave 


AVERY & LANDA ne 
Beck ‘in the 


they stooped te conquer 
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DAVE BECK “EXPLAINS” 
a lesson for businessmen 


Fruehauf plane on the way to Washington.” What did 
Landa, Avery’s self-appointed messenger, say to Beck? 
“I further stated,” Landa told the McClellan committee, 
“that if it [the Teamster’s Union’s 
holdings of Montgomery Ward stock] 
was voted for Montgomery Ward... 
that [Beck] could organize Montgom- 
ery Ward...” 

Beck was obviously delighted; pre- 
vious attempts to organize Montgom- 
ery Ward workers had bogged down. 
“*That is a good idea,” Landa quotes 
Beck as saying. “All right,” Landa 
then replied, “I will telephone.” 

Simple and direct. Just a quick, friendly deal in an 
airplane between two powerful men. One, Sewell Avery, 
got the proxies he wanted. The other, Beck, got a clear 
track for moving in on Montgomery Ward workers. 

Montgomery Ward’s present chairman, John A. Barr, 
has since denied that such a deal was ever made. The 
circumstantial evidence, however, is strong. Beck did 
change his mind and vote the union’s stock for Avery— 
and shortly afterwards the Teamsters, after 18 months of 
unsuccessful trying, did get a contract covering 15,000 
Montgomery Ward workers. 

A sordid affair. Senator McClellan himself summed 
up his own impression in simple, direct terms. “It 
seems to me,” declared the shocked Senator, “as if the 
people at the top were bargaining at the expense of the 
people in between.” That is exactly the way it looks 
to Forses’ editor, too. Beck, a labor leader, blithely using 
money entrusted to him by hardworking union members 
to wield power in a proxy fight that concerned the union 
not at all; Sewell Avery, a leading businessman, bargain- 
ing with the rights of his employees as though they were 
so many carloads 
of merchandise 
to gain an ad- 
vantage in a 
struggle for eco- 
nomic power and 
prestige. 

Nothing can be 
said to defend 
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this case. But it would seem that the Avery group in a 
moral sense, at least, was just as wrong. Senator John F. 
Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts drew a sweeping 
conclusion from the Landa testimony that millions of other 
Americans must also have drawn. The alleged Beck 
deals with businessmen, said Kennedy, “represent an al- 
liance of big labor with big business with apparently lit- 
tle regard being paid to the rights of union members 
whose funds are involved.” 

Forses does not think this judgment applies either 
to the great majority of labor leaders or to the great ma- 
jority of businessmen. But such cynical dealings as those 
between Beck and the Montgomery Ward management 
could well lead millions of ordinary Americans to the 
untrue and unjust conclusion that all labor is corrupt and 
all management unscrupulous. 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY DRY 


“It was beautiful and simple,” O. Henry once wrote, “as 
all truly great swindles are.” So far as most stock swin- 
dles are concerned, O. Henry was being unnecessarily 
kind to their perpetrators: the great majority of phony 
stock promotions are neither original nor clever. 

The fact is they do not have to be. Too many investors 
are willing to let the itch for a fast dollar get the upper 
hand over their judgment. More often than not the 
phony stock peddler need only talk fast and hold out 
glittering promises. Whether he is touting Thousand- 
and-One-Night’s Uranium Corp. or Milky Way Elec- 
tronics, Inc. he has an all-too-willing market. 

With this in mind last month, The Exchange, the New 
York Stock Exchange’s excellent monthly, came up with 
some sound advice on how to recognize and deal with 
stock swindlers. It lists three inevitable features of nearly 
every swindler’s spiel: 

1) He delivers the hurry-up pitch: i.e. “tomorrow will 
be too late.” 

2) He flatters your vanity by suggesting that you have 
been selected as one of the lucky handful to be cut in on 
this brilliant deal. 

3) He hints that his stock will be another General 
Motors or IBM and pooh-poohs any element of risk. 

Having told investors how to recognize the faker, the 
article goes on to give some sound advice for deflating 
him. It suggests asking: 

1) “If this stock is going to be worth $2 in 60 days why 
are you selling it to me for 50 cents?” 

2) “If this mine is so jampacked with such high grade 
uranium ore, why can’t you make a quick fortune by of- 
fering it to a single metal refining corporation instead of 
peddling the stock for pennies?” 

3) “When did I get so lucky that I should be selected to 
share in this tremendous bonanza?” 

The article ends with an appeal to those who have per- 
mitted themselves to be taken to the cleaners. “If you 
have been foolish enough to fall into a trap,” it says, “you 
should at least be willing to help by reporting the sellers 
of fake stock to law enforcement agencies. .. .” 

Forses agrees wholeheartedly. In most cases it is the 
investor’s gullibility and reticence rather than the swin- 
dler’s skill that puts the fraud across. A little more 
common sense and a bit more public cooperation would 
go a long way toward beating this billion-dollar racket. 
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HEEDLESS HORSEPOWER 


Now that June is here millions of American families 
are happily poring over the travel folders and eagerly 
planning weekend trips. It might be a good idea for all 
of them at the same time to do some serious thinking 
about how they will drive as well as where. 

I was reminded of this in perusing recently a valuable 
little booklet on auto acci- 
dents put out annually by 
the Travelers Insurance 
Companies and entitled this 
year “Heedless Horsepow- 
er.” Brightly written and 
cleverly illustrated by car- 
toonist O. Soglow, the book- 
let bears nevertheless a 
grim message. It is this: in these days of super high- 
powered cars, “heedless horsepower” is one of our most 
virulent diseases, a scourge that last year alone killed 40,- 
000 Americans and injured no less than 2,368,000. 

Is this chiefly caused by immature hot-rodders, slip- 
pery roads and drunken driving? Not at all. The fact 
is that millions of ordinarily cautious and lawabiding 
people are involved in the heedless use of horsepower. 
The Travelers defines heedless horsepower as follows: 
“It is a chronic disease of the Age of the Automobile. Its 
symptoms are many and various. The heavy foot on the 
accelerator; the eye on the climbing speedometer; the 
hand on the horn; the mind idling while the car is in high.” 

The Travelers then goes on to produce some food for 
thought to those who think auto accidents are something 
which happen to other people and not to themselves. 
Take the matter of age, for example. No less than 66.8% 
of all the fatal accidents last year involved people between 
the mature ages of 25 and 64. Nor was lack of experience 
the major cause: 96.7% of the fatalities involved people 
who had been driving for at least one year. 

Run right down the list; the statistics again and again 
make the point that it is 
ordinary people making ex- 
travagant use of horsepower 
who cause accidents: 96.4% 
of the cars involved in the 
fatal crashes apparently 
were in good condition. A _ 
full 85.4% of the accidents ;: 
took place on clear days. No 
less than 75.2% of them oc- 
curred while the cars were going straight ahead. 

What, then, caused these thousands of mature people 
in well-maintained cars driving straight ahead on clear 
days to crash to their death? Heedless use of horse- 
power, says The Travelers, and adds: “Over the past 30 
years many attempts have been made to embody safety 
in motor vehicle design. . . . However, all these safety 
devices are nullified by any combination of speed plus 
carelessness, thoughtlessness and lack of consideration.” 

Let us face the facts. Most of us are prone at some 
time or other to indulge in excessive, careless, thought- 
less or inconsiderate use of horsepower. By resolving 
not to do so this summer, all of us can do our part toward 
cutting down the terrible annual casualty list. 
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The Curtiss-Wright Rocket Engine would fit under the hood of your 
car, yet delivers a thrust equal to the power that drives a Navy 
cruiser at high speeds . . . a thrust that has flown man higher 

and faster than ever before. And this record-breaking power is 
controlled, by the hand of the pilot, for the first time in 

history . . . doesn’t burn itself out in ordinary rocket fashion. 


The pilot can control his thrust through a wide range, start or 

stop it at will, conserve fuel or use it all in one prolonged 
burst. Operating at speeds near the thermal barrier he can 
explore the advanced problems of supersonic and hypersonic flight. 
The Rocket Engine is one of a group of Curtiss-Wright 
powerplants and missiles capable of several times the speed 
of sound...a group that includes also the Ram Jet... 

World's first throttleable rocket engine is one of a 


group of Curtiss-Wright powerplants end missiles and the HTV rocket which reaches supersonic speed a 
capable of several times the speed of sound. fraction of a second after launching. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Rocket Engines by GURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION ° CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicnt Agronavutican Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Pnrormien Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanne, Pa. * Execrnonics Division, Carleteds, N. J, 
Merats Processing Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Sreciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich * Exroat Division, New York, N. © 
Carowexn, Warcnt Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Asnornysics Devecorment Coaronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancn Division, Clifeon, N J. & Quehaenne, Pa. 
Inpustaiat ann Screntiric Prooucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cuntiss-Warent Eunora, N. ¥., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tussomoton Diviston, Princeton, N. J. 
Manqustrs Mstat Prooucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Waecnt or Canaca Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Pnrorursion Ressancn Conronation, Sense Monica, Calif. 
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One problem is basic to manufacturers of raw materials: how do you make sure 
that the use of your products by other manufacturers satisfies the ultimate customer, 


and how do you promote the quality of your products at the retail level? 


In 1955 American Viscose Corporation launched an idea that is answering these questions. 
It-is a simple identification tag appearing on increasing numbers of apparel, 

carpets, bedspreads, and other home furnishings made with AVISCO® fibers. This tag— 
the AVISCO “Integrity” Tag—signifies that high standards of quality have been 

met all the way back to the basic fiber. Only those manufacturers, converters and 
finishers who agree under binding requirements to meet the standards of the lf 
program are licensed to use the AVISCO Integrity Tag. 






Evidence of the acceptance and growth of this idea is contained in the following list of 
products marketed in the past 20 months that have qualified for the AVISCO Integrity Tag. 


1,600,000 bedspreads Me ya a 
30,000,000 square yards of carpeting ¢ 
5,000,000 pieces of wearing apparel 
500,000 blankets 





More and more manufacturers are requesting and qualifying 
for the Integrity Tag every day, knowing that it is a sales 
aid for them as well as for American Viscose Corporation. 








The Integrity Tag program is one way American Viscose is 
combining its creative and production resources to capitalize 
on the broadening markets for AVISCO products. 






AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION °* 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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INLAND STEEL’S INDIANA HARBOR PLANT (FROM DOCKSIDE): 


INLAND’S HAPPY ISLAND 


At the core of the U.S.’ richest—and most stable—steel 
market, Inland, the nation’s sixth largest steelmaker, 
enjoys a rare immunity to the industry’s notorious cycles. 


Wuite the steel industry at large was 
simmering away last month at 87% 
of capacity, one big steelmaker was 
boiling along at full blast. Officially, 
Chicago’s $572-million (assets) Inland 
Steel Co.* was operating at 105% of 
capacity, up from 102.8% in April. 
“Actually,” said Inland’s wry, soft- 
spoken president, Joseph L. Block, 
54, “the difference means nothing. 
We're going as full as we can.” 

A Firm Rock. By all odds, Inland 
Steel should not have been doing 
nearly so well. Its most important 
product is still sheet and strip, which 
accounted for some 47% of its ship- 
ments last year. This year this kind 
of steel is very nearly a drug on 
the market. Yet, in January, In- 
land handily set a new production 
record of 475,682 tons, and then pro- 
ceeded to break it in March with a 
508,915-ton output, thus rounding out 
the biggest quarter in Inland’s 64- 
year history. Inland’s Joe Block is 
sure that his first quarter was no 
mere flash in the pan. Whatever 
happens to the rest of the industry, he 
says, Inland will operate at full ca- 
pacity at least through the first half 
of this year, will almost certainly 
wind up 1957 with another record. 

Such departures from the norm are 
not unusual for Inland Steel. Only 
once in the last fifty years—1932—has 
it ever shown a loss, and only once— 
1933—has it missed a dividend. While 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
9915; low, 79. Dividend (1956): $4.25. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $4.25. Earnings per share 
(1956): $9.43. Total assets: $572.2 million. 
Ticker symbol: IAD. 
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most of its rivals were being sorely 
buffeted in the 1938 and 1954 reces- 
sions, Inland rode comfortably 
through. For years it has averaged 
the highest return on its invested 
capital among the large steel produc- 
ers (see chart). 

In only one respect has it fallen 
short: in recent years Inland’s profits 
have not shown the buoyant growth 
of Armco’s or U.S. Steel’s. Part was 
choice and part circumstances. Hav- 
ing been less affected by the depres- 
sion, Inland had less of a recovery to 
make. Over-rapid further growth 
would also have probably cut into its 
unusual profitability. 

Happy Deficits. There is no great 
secret to Inland’s continuing prosper- 


Return on Net Assets 





PEAK 
PROFITMAKER 


In recent years, Inland’s rate of return on its net 
assets has easily topped that of the rest of the 
industry. 
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everything in one big package 


ity. Almost uniquely among the na- 
tion’s big steelmakers, it makes all of 
its steel at a single plant. At East 
Chicago, Indiana, Inland sits at the 
heart of the industry’s biggest and 
fastest growing marketing area—Chi- 
cago. Unlike Pittsburgh, the Chicago 
area is a “deficit” market which con- 
sumes more steel (33% of U.S. pro- 
duction) than it produces (25%). 
Within easy reach of Chicago are 
nearly half of the U.S.’ big metal- 
working plants, from which pour out 
nearly everything from machine tools 
and tractors to freight cars and tele- 
vision sets. Taken toge they 
have given the Chicago area er- 
all stability that other regions such as 
Detroit do not have. So compact is it 
that last year, as usual, Inland easily 
sold about 70% of its output within 
100 miles of its own Chicago plant 
(see map, p. 17). 

Inland’s close-knit operations have 
considerable competitive advantage. 
Because transportation costs bulk 
large in delivered steel prices, when 
business declines steel companies 
tend to absorb freight costs in order 
to attract orders. This gives Inland 
a distinct edge. When Youngstown 
or Pittsburgh competitors begin ab- 
sofbing freight charges, Inland, be- 
cause of its proximity to the market, 
has little difficulty in meeting their 
prices. Regional loyalties also work 
to give its local mill a distinct advan- 
tage, keep it operating full blast. On 
the other hand, when business is good 
and price competition is less intense, 
Inland can generally expand its profit 
margins more than its competition. 

Number Five. Inland’s founders, 
among them a Cincinnati ironmonger 
named Joseph L. Block, could hardly 
have guessed the immense potential 
of the Chicago steel market. Block, 
grandfather of Inland’s current presi- 
dent, had come to Chicago to show his 
family the wonders of the 1893 Co- 
lumbian Exposition. While there, he 
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fell in with a group of steelmen who 
had bought a trainload of machinery 
from a bankrupt steel mill and had a 
plan for putting it to work. A civic 
group had offered them six acres of 
land and $20,000 in capital if they 
would build a steel mill in the com- 
munity. But until Block came along, 
they could find no one who would put 
up the money to build the plant. 
Block provided it, and Inland Steel 
was soon in business rerolling old 
rails into bars and angles. 

The company prospered, and with- 
in a decade a second 60,000-ton mill 
went up on a 50-acre plot in East 
Chicago, Indiana. Around that nu- 
cleus has since been formed Inland’s 
present 1,000-acre, 5.5-million-ton In- 
diana Harbor plant. Inland’s growth 
was geometric. Where it took In- 
land 32 years to produce its first 25 
million tons of steel, it took just 10 
years to produce its second 25 million 
tons, and only 13 years to turn out its 
last 50 million: By the time Inland’s 
100 millionth ton rolled out of the 
Indiana Harbor plant last March, In- 
land had grown into a $572-million 
corporation with sales of $727 million, 
$53 million in profits. Eighth in as- 
sets and ingot capacity among the 
steelmakers, it ranks sixth in sales 
and fifth in profits. 

One Big Basket. Over the years In- 
land has reached out to acquire con- 
trol of its own raw materials and to 
diversify into warehousing and fab- 
ricating. But it has never ventured 
out of its Chicago market, and never 
expanded its basic capacity other than 
at its Indiana Harbor plant. As a re- 
sult, Block boasts one of the neatest 
and most efficient operations in the 
entire steel industry. 

A single plant has no small advan- 
tage over a multi-plant operation. 
For one thing, duplication of such fa- 
cilities as raw material unloading 
piers can be held to a minimum. For 
another, there are savings in the basic 
steelmaking process itself. Inland’s 
steel, for instance, need not be re- 
heated as it moves from furnace to 
rolling mill. This compactness also 
means a smaller labor force. Thus 
Inland’s labor costs total only 22.6% 
of its sales, less than any other major 
steel company. ‘Best of all, expansion 
can be made at cut rates. Says Block: 
“It costs less to add to a mill than to 
start fresh. The only negative factor 
I can think of is a bomb; conceivably 
we could be entirely wiped out.” 

Obliging Souls. Actually, Inland’s 
business is even more stable than the 
economy of the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Thus in 1954, when Metropolitan 
Chicago mills muddled through at 
78.9% of capacity, Inland’s mills were 
running at a prosperous 96.2%. Last 
month, while Inland was operating at 
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INLAND’S BLOCK: 
he builds at bargain prices 


105% rate, U.S. Steel’s and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube’s Chicago plants 


had dropped to 87% and 70.3% re- 
pectively. 
“The reasons,” Block explains, “are 


in the minds of our customers.” Over 
the years Inland has earned a repu- 
tation for prompt and reliable deliv- 
ery, for hewing strictly to specifica- 
tions when it might have gotten away 
with not doing so, and an unusual 
ability for handling emergency or- 
ders. Thanks to Inland’s single plant, 
communication between Inland’s sales 
offices and its mill is remarkably sim- 
ple and direct. Handling of rush or- 
ders, which have to be sandwiched in 
between regular production batches, 
has been reduced to an art. 

Strategic Spending. Block thus goes 
out of his way to keep his customers 
contented, probably at some short- 
term loss of profit. But the friends he 
wins in good times tend to stick with 
him in bad, and Inland’s customer 





GROWTH 


Because it started from a higher level, the 
sate of growth of Inland’s profits since 1947-49 ~ 
has lagged behind that of the Big Three and 4 
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STABILITY 


... but during the recession years of 1938, 
Inland’s profits proved the most stable in the 


AND 1954... 

















loyalty has become something of a by- 
word in the industry. The price of this 
is the fact that general, selling and 
administrative expenses make up 
5.8% of Inland’s sales on average vs. 
5.4% for Armco, 4% for Republic and 
3.6% for National. For Inland’s sales 
policies, Block, as vice-president in 
charge of sales between 1936 and 1952, 
is largely responsible. 

Also fundamental in Inland’s stable 
fortunes is the wide range of its prod- 
ucts and customers. To date, even 
the slump in automotive steel has not 
really hurt Inland. Unlike many steel- 
makers, Block ships his output to all 
major automakers save Chrysler. This 
year, with General Motors’ produc- 
tion down, Ford’s is up, creating a 
nice balance. Moreover, while demand 
for flat rolled products has eased, In- 
land has ridden an offsetting boom in 
plate and structural shapes which ac- 
counted for 27% of its 1956 sales. 
Thanks to this neat working of checks 
and balances, Block counts on chalk- 
ing up another good year as usual. 

Material Matters. Inland is also stra- 
tegically positioned in raw materials. 
All come from within 500 miles of 
Chicago (see map). Inland’s lime- 
stone comes from northern Michigan, 
its coal from Kentucky, its ore from 
the Lake Superior mining district. 
Nearly 50% of both its ore and lime- 
stone requirements move by water 
in its own five-ship fleet of bulk 
freighters. Says Block with satisfac- 
tion: “We’re exceptionally well pro- 
tected on raw materials.” 

Meanwhile Inland has expanded its 
ore reserves faster than it has con- 
sumed them. Its major ore develop- 
ment project is a 1,200-acre portion of 
Cyrus Eaton’s Steep Rock Lake proj- 
ect from which Block expects to be 
getting 750,000 tons of high-grade ore 
by 1960, 3 million tons by 1969. Since 
Steep Rock is one day closer to 
Chicago by water than are Inland’s 
Mesabi ore reserves, even at $50 mil- 
lion plus royalties, it looks like some- 
thing of a bargain. Other steelmakers, 
Block calculates, are spending $90 to 
$150 million for equivalent amounts of 
low-grade Minnesota taconite, getting 
no more for their money. 

Joe Block, however, is not shunning 
taconite. Inland also has a 20% in- 
terest in Marquette Iron Mining, 
which beneficiates a low-grade ore 
called jasper. Explains Block: “We 
wanted to get experience handling 
beneficiated ores. A few years ago we 
also had an opportunity to participate 
in the new Labrador project, but we 
decided against it for economic rea- 
sons.” A major consideration was 
that Seven Islands, Quebec, the ship- 
ping point for Labrador ore, is 1,757 
miles from Indiana Harbor; while 
Port Arthur, Ontario, the shipping 
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point for Steep Rock ore, is only 706 
miles away. “Some day,” says Block, 
“the economics may change and a 
percentage of our ore may come from 
foreign sources.” 

Despite these large reserves, Block 
currently buys about 15% of his ore 
and 60% of his coal in the open mar- 
ket. Explains he: “We’ve been able to 
buy coal just as cheap or cheaper than 
we can produce it ourselves.” But 
having his own sources of raw ma- 
terials is important to Block. By pro- 
ducing most items itself, Block fig- 
ures, Inland saved something like $10 
million last year. 

Final Reckoning. With such operat- 
ing advantages. Inland theoretically 
ought to boast some of the industry’s 
fattest operating margins. Instead, in 
most years only Youngstown among 
the middle-sized producers has wound 
up with a lower margin. Over the past 
five years, Inland’s margins have 
averaged 16.5% vs. 18.0% for Jones & 
Laughlin, 20.2% for Armco, 21.5% for 
National, 15.9% for Youngstown. One 
big reason is that profits on carbon 
steel, Inland’s basic product, are 
normally lower than those on spec- 
ialty steels. 

Block, however, insists that Inland’s 
margin is no gauge of the operating 
efficiency of its mills. Reckoned into 
the whole and diluting it are such 
lower-margin subsidiaries as Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, the world’s largest 
steel warehousing operation, Inland 
Steel Products (sheet building ma- 
terials), and Inland Steel Containers 
(barrels and pails). While they water 
down margins, they boost sales im- 
portantly. Comments Block: “I’m not 
greatly interested in profit margins. 
Sometimes you can make a low profit 
on a high margin. It’s profits that in- 
terest us, not percentages.” 

Best Foot Forward. Paradoxically, 
Inland tends to operate somewhat 
more profitably when its rivals are 
dawdling in low gear. Thus in 1954, 
when industry operations averaged 
only 71.0% of capacity, Inland ac- 
tually boosted its net by some $7.4 
million on $42.5 million lower sales. 

One big reason is that scrap prices 
tend to decline in off years. For ex- 
ample, in 1954 scrap sold on average 
at $8.35 less per ton than it had in 
1953. Moreover, a slacking off in 
customer demand probably enables 
Inland to schedule its production 
more efficiently. On the other hand, 
Ryerson, which operates on a nation- 
wide basis, is hit harder than Inland 
itself when business declines. But 
since in off years it buys a larger pro- 
portion of its steel from Inland than 
from outsiders, the decline in its 
profits is probably less pronounced 
than any drop in sales. 

Many steel companies profess to 
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operate more efficiently at 85% to 
90% of capacity than at 100%. But 
Block does not. “I don’t believe,” he 
says, “in operating at a lower rate. 
Some companies sacrifice mainte- 
nance to production, and that means 
they probably are more efficient at a 
lower rate. But we don’t. I won’t deny 
that there may be some theoretical 
point at which our efficiency goes up, 
but I don’t know what it is.” For- 
tunately for Block, the question is 
mostly academic. Except during last 
summer’s strike, Inland has not oper- 
ated below 90% of capacity since the 
third quarter of 1954. 

Its lower margins notwithstanding, 
Inland normally boasts the highest 
rate of return on its invested capital 
among the steel industry majors (see 
chart, page 15). For one thing, In- 
land’s investment per ton of ingot 
capacity is somewhat smaller than 
that of most other steelmakers, thanks 
to its compact Indiana Harbor plant. 
For another, earnings of its sub- 
sidiaries upgrade its return on its 
steelmaking facilities. Even at that, 
Block likes to point out, Inland is 
spending millions of dollars on which 
it is not getting any return. “From 
our current expansion program,” he 
says, “we will get just a tiny return 
this year, and only a little more in 
1958. It won’t be until 1959 that we get 
real earnings from these very big 
investments.” 

In the Balance. To keep up with the 
headlong growth of his territory, 
Block has been restlessly expanding 
Inland’s facilities. From 1945 to 1955, 
Inland increased its ingot capacity 
53% (ws. 25% for the industry), and 
Block will expand it yet another 21% 
by the end of 1958. Such growth has 
not been without its price. Since the 
war the Big Three Steelmakers have 
been content to let the smaller pro- 
ducers do more than their share of 
the industry’s expansion. As a result, 
depreciation, amortization and deple- 
tion charges have eaten up increas- 
ingly larger chunks of the middling- 
sized producers’ operating profits. 
Thus, except for Armco, which sowed 
much of its new outlays into higher- 
profit specialty steels and has reaped 
a fine harvest, the middle-sized pro- 
ducers have showed nothing like the 
spectacular growth in profits of U.S. 
Steel and Republic (see chart). In- 
land is no exception. Since 1947-49, 
it has boosted operating profits 120%, 
a gain which compares not unfavor- 
ably with U.S. Steel’s 155%. But its 
70% rise in net profits is slight com- 
pared with Big Steel’s 147% gain. The 
price of expansion has made most of 
the difference. Last year, deprecia- 
tion, amortization and _ depletion 
charges absorbed 18% of Inland’s 
operating profits, 3.5% more than in 
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A COMPACT BUSINESS 
Unlike most steel companies, who must range far and 
wide for markets and raw moterials, Inland is tightly 
concentrated. Two thirds of Inland’s sales (concentric 
circles) are made within 50 miles of its big Chicogo plant. 
Iinland’s ore, limestone and coal sources all are located 
within a 500-mile radius of Chicago. 











the 1947-49 period. Big Steel’s, at 
31%, were 4% lower. Yet since 1950 
Inland had expanded its capacity 47%, 
Big Steel only 17%. 

Bargain Tonnage. Actually, how- 
ever, Block and his predecessors have 
enlarged Inland’s capacity at remark- 
ably low cost. Since the war Inland 
has expanded its capacity at roughly 
the same rate as the other middle- 
sized producers. But it has gotten 
more for its money. Between 1946 and 
1956, when Inland’s current expan- 
sion program got underway, Inland 
made capital expenditures of $158 per 
ton of added capacity, vs. $163 for 
Armco, $222 for National, $178 for 
Youngstown. 

Largely responsible for this rela- 
tively low cost of rounding out In- 
land’s e!ready existing capacity is 
some shrewd sleight of hand. By re- 
designing its open hearth furnaces, 
Inland’s steel output per batch has 
been boosted 14%. Introducing oxy- 
gen into open hearths has upped out- 
put 10%. And by substituting basic 
brick for silicon brick, Block has pro- 
longed the life of his open hearth 
furnaces. “Our forty open hearths,” 
he notes, “were able to make 4.5 
million tons just four years ago. Now, 
due to improved techniques, we have 
added a million tons to the capacity 
of the same furnaces.” 

Over a year ago Block launched a 
vast $260-million expansion program 
which since has been boosted closer 
to $290 million. Most of the money 
will be spent to add 800,000 tons 
to Inland’s basic productive capacity 
by the end of 1958, and into expand- 
ing its flat-rolled mill capacity. For 
Inland, as for the industry at large, 
flat light products have been the 
major growth items. Where in 1925 
these comprised 32% of Inland’s ship- 
ments, they accounted for some 70% 
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last year. Block thinks that this pat- 
tern will continue. “That is where the 
market lies,” he says. But he has no 
intention of abandoning Inland’s di- 
versified production. “We think we 
have a pretty good balance now at 
70-30, and we do not have in mind 
any pronounced change. At the mo- 
ment we are expanding in the light 
lines, but maybe some years from now 
we will balance up with the heavy.” 

Costly Dollars. Block has no hope, 
however, that Inland will be able to 
complete its current expansion pro- 
gram at anything like its traditional 
cut rates. Completely integrated new 
capacity, he calculates, now costs 
around $350 a ton. Inland will not 
have to pay that much, because any 
additions will be made at its already 
existent Chicago plant. But Inland’s 
newest 800,000 tons of capacity will 
cost something like $325 a ton. 

This price is certainly overstated, 
since Inland’s new skyscraper in 
downtown Chicago, included in the 
program, can scarcely be considered 
an item of completely integrated ca- 
pacity. Beyond this, Block is also 
adding at least 300,000 tons capacity in 
the old way of rounding out. Thus, 
for 1.1 million tons capacity, the cost 
will average about $235 a ton. 

But even at $235 a ton, Inland’s 
current program constitutes a consi- 
derable burden. In the past, the com- 
pany could generate enough cash in- 
ternally to finance expansion. Those 
days, however, are rapidly vanishing. 
“Inflation,” says Block, “has made it 
impossible to replace worn-out equip- 
ment through depreciation, and ab- 
solutely unthinkable that in the 
future we will be able to expand 
through depreciation and retained 
earnings alone.” 

Thus last year, when Inland spent 
$65.7 million on new plant and equip- 
ment, it recovered only $24.4 million 
from depreciation, amortization and 
depletion. The rest came from re- 
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ORE RESERVES AT STEEP ROCK LAKE (ONTARIO): 


everything needed near at hand 


tained earnings and the sale of $50 
million in first mortgage bonds. This 
year Block expects to spend $125 
million more, go back into the money 
market, probably this fall, for another 
$50 million. 

In so doing, Block is not likely to 
sell convertible debentures. Back in 
1952, Inland sold a $25 million issue, 
now almost wholly converted, which 
resulted in a 10% increase in Inland’s 
outstanding shares. This has since 
imposed a heavy drag on growth of 
per share earnings. 


Suicidal Situation. To complicate 
Block’s problem, inflation affects not 
only the cost of expansion, but also 
his costs of operation. Simply to pro- 
duce and sell the same tonnage, he 
has had to add $10-15 million a year 
to Inland’s working funds. To offset 
this, Inland has been using every pos- 
sible device to increase cash flow, in- 
cluding the LIFO method of valuing 
inventories, and the sum-of-the-digits 
method in computing depreciation. As 





OPEN HEARTH AT EAST CHICAGO: 
customers feel warm, too 












a result, Inland stands to recover a 
good 59% of the sum needed to re- 
place depreciated facilities vs. 47% 
under the usual straight-line method. 

If there were any end to expansion 
in sight for Inland, Block’s problems 
would be less severe. But there is 
none. In the next eight or ten years 
alone, the steel industry is expected to 
add 33 million tons capacity, and 
Block figures that Inland will have 
to add 600,000 to 800,000 tons every 
five years just to maintain its present 
position. Thus, at least in part, Inland 
will have to finance expansion at in- 
flated prices from depreciation re- 
serves computed at historical prices. 
“On any such basis,” says Block, 
“earnings of the entire industry are 
seriously overstated. We’re reporting 
the profits not of a continuing opera- 
tion but of a liquidating one.” 

One way to escape from this sui- 
cidal situation might be more liberal 
depreciation allowances. Another 
would be to pass along some of the 
inflationary burden in the form of 
higher steel prices. But Inland is in 
no position to boost prices on its own. 
“Steel prices,” says Block, “are in the 
lap of U.S. Steel. If they increase 
theirs, so will we. I hope they will.” 


Easy Burden. Failing either mode of 
escape, the most realistic solution to 
the industry’s dilemma is debt financ- 
ing. Yet steel is a highly cyclical 
business, and most steel companies 
have been reluctant to risk their sol- 
vency to the rigors of fixed charges 
and periodic debt maturities. 

Inland, however, enjoys relative 
immunity to such cycles, and has long 
carried a relatively heavy load of 
debt with ease. Last year, for in- 
stance, it was shouldering $129.2 mil- 
lion in debt, three times as heavy a 
load as Republic’s and about half as 
heavy as U.S. Steel’s. Debt thus com- 
prises roughly 26% of Inland’s total 
capitalization. Block, however, figures 
that the proportion could be increased 
to one third without danger. 


Strategic Heartland. Inland is thus 
in an enviable position both in its 
market and in its ability to capitalize 
on it. “I don’t see a balance,” says 
Block, “between production and con- 
sumption in our area any time in the 
immediate future.” In that area, man- 
ufactured products and total trade 
have more than doubled in the last 
decade, and plant investment has 
more than tripled. When the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the Calumet- 
Sag Channel are completed, Block 
expects the area to boom even faster. 
“Tm a great optimist on Chicago,” 
he says. “In my opinion the expan- 
sion of demand for steel in the area 
will be at a more rapid rate as the 
years go by than in any other major 
area of the country.” 
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RAILROADS 





RATE RELIEF 


Last month’s rate increases 
meant a welcome reprieve 
for the New York Central. 


Ever since the war, not the least of 
the many problems besetting long- 
burdened New York Central Rail- 
road* has been its discouragingly 
profitless passenger business. Last 
year alone the road dropped a leaden 
$48.5 million on passenger operations, 
may do as ill in 1957. Last month, 
however, the Central seemed to be 
making some progress, if not in lur- 
ing passengers back to its rails, at 
least in cutting the losses on those 
riders who still resolutely stick with it 
through thick and thin. 

First, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made permanent a 5% 
increase in passenger fares, then it 
okayed an additional 15% increase in 
first-class fares on the Central 
and five other Eastern roads, among 
them the Pennsylvania and the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio. Though the ICC de- 
cision seemed likely to bring another 
$7 to $8 million ‘into the railroad’s 
coffers, it brought no joy to the Cen- 
tral’s President Alfred Perlman, who 
had wanted a 45% increase in fares. 
Said the Central: “most inadequate 
to meet our costs.” 

A few days later, the New York 
State Public Service Commission put 
another damper on Perlman’s spirits 
by granting a 15% increase in com- 
muter fares in the New York area. 
The increase seemed likely to bring in 
$1.4 million in new revenues, but the 
railroad had wanted $3.8 million—a 
33.5% increase in fares on two divi- 
sions, a 404.9% increase (or aban- 
donment) on a third. Barked Passen- 
ger Vice President E. C. Nickerson: 
“Completely inadequate and disap- 
pointing.” 

The ICC, however, gladdened both 
Perlman’s and Nickerson’s hearts by 
at last granting the Central permis- 
sion to abandon. the ferry service 
linking its West Shore division with 
New York City. To be eliminated: 
$1.3-million annual loss. 

Thus, if rapidly mounting operat- 
ing expenses do not eat it up first, the 
month’s events gave the Central a 
chance of cutting $10 million off its 
passenger deficit. Everything consid- 
ered, the Central’s Perlman had fared 
better than even he had probably 
hoped. 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran 
3534; low, 275g. Dividend ( 
Us. Freight stock. Indicated 
coro per share (1956) : 
$2.6 billion. Ticker symbol: 
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U. S. HOFFMAN’S ROTH & MARCUS: 


MACHINERY 


SAD TALES 
OF HOFFMAN 


The sad story of Hyman Mar- 

cus has a simple moral: don’t 

try to carry too much busi- 
ness on too little capital. 





Ir Lukens Steel provided the stock 
market skyrocket of 1957, U.S. Hoff- 
man Machinery* provided the fizzle of 
the year. In January news leaked out 
from then President Hyman Marcus’ 
office on New York’s dingy Fourth 
Avenue that officers in some of the 23 
odd & end companies Marcus merged 
into the onetime laundry machinery 
maker were quietly unloading their 
Hoffman shares. From that moment, 
the panic was on. From a 1956 high of 
22%, Hoffman sank to its pre-Marcus 
level of under 10 (Forses, February 
15). Rumors of bear raids, of Marcus 
himself selling short, and of near in- 
solvency helped run the stock down 
to 8% by last month. 

Behind the Smoke. Where there was 
smoke, as it turned out, there was 
also fire. Articulate, fast-rising Hyman 
Marcus had badly overextended his 
enterprises. On a common equity of 
less than $15 million, he had pyra- 
mided U.S. Hoffman's total assets to 
$51.9 million. In so doing he had 
stretched his capital dangerously thin. 
At the end of last year, U.S. Hoffman 
owed a thumping $13.8 million to 
creditors, and its vital current ratio 
(i.e., the margin of current assets over 
current liabilities) was a paper-thin 
1.2 to 1. 

Unable to pay up, Marcus had to 
back out. His big Manhattan and 
Boston bank creditors eased him up- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran P (1957) : 
1746; low, 849. Dividend (1 : $1.08 plus 
in,stock. "Indicated 1957 oe out: $1.20. aa 
— per share (1956): . Total assets: $51.9 
million. Ticker anew HMY. 


high, 


a new face in the executive suite 


stairs, arranged for 
ment group to take 
Westchester County Banker Charles 
Stahl and former Toledo Mayor 
Michael DiSalle. Stahl’s first job was 
to raise an additional $5 million in 
working capital to buy out Marcus, put 
U.S. Hoffman on a solvent basis. But 
lenders having once been burned in 
Hoffman, were twice shy. Unable to 
raise the cash, Stahl had to throw in 
the towel. 

That was just the signal 46-year-old 
Long Island businessman Harold Roth 
had been waiting for. Roth’s Con- 
tinental Industries (cigarette vending 
machines, floor wax) had long cast 
covetous eyes at Hoffman: Hoffman’s 
Apco Vending Machine division 
makes soft-drink and hot-drink ma- 
chines that neatly fit Roth’s product 
lines. In April Roth had loaned Hoff- 
man $1 million to pay its quarterly 
dividend which Hoffman could not 
repay. So as Charley Stahl walked out 
of Hoffman’s executive suite, Harold 
Roth last month walked in. Roth 
bought Stahl’s and DiSalle’s 60,000 
shares and Marcus’ 165,000 shares for 
$1.7 million, brought in another $1.5 
million working capital immediately. 


a new manage- 
over, headed by 


Pruning. “We have invested deeply 
of our own money in U.S. Hoffman,” 
declared Roth, “because we believe it 
contains sound, well-managed units 
with a potential. . . . With our fresh 
funds coming into the business and 
with a careful pruning of unprofitable 
subsidiaries, we should climb back 
to solid earnings,” he added. 

Mike DiSalle, now executive com- 
mittee chairman to Harold Roth's 
president, concurred. “We've got the 
earnings all right,” he asserted. “Now 
we've got the cash too.” But if Hoff- 
man had earning power it was not 
currently showing it. Saddled by in- 
terest payments on its mounting bank 
loans, Hoffman (its profits already 
down from $1.26 per share in 1955 to 
43c last year) had earned only 5c 
in the first quarter of 1957. Within 
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days of taking over, Harold Roth 
nevertheless had lopped $500,000 off 
Hoffman’s debt to its anxious bankers. 
“We've got $2.5 million in fresh work- 
ing capital, and more on tap,” boasted 
Roth. “Now just leave us alone with 
it for one year... .” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NEW CONNECTION 


Whenever it adds to its hum- 

ming telephone circuits, Gen- 

eral Telephone rings the bell 
twice. 





AS PRESIDENT of the General Tele- 
phone Corp.,* Donald C. Power 
habitually keeps two lines busy at 
once. On one, ex-lawyer Power has 
negotiated an amazing number of rate 
increases from state regulatory com- 
missions (which tend to look sympa- 
thetically on General because of the 
size of its huge rival, the $20.3 billion 
assets American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.). On the other, businessman 
Power has worked overtime to build 
General into a fast-growing carbon 
copy of AT&T, and the biggest inde- 
pendent (i.e., non-Bell System) tele- 
phone company in the U.S. 

Power’s lines were never busier 
than last month. In New York, he 
closeted himself for days with di- 
rectors of Florida’s $85.4-million 
(gross property) Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. When he emerged, Penin- 
sular had agreed to swap its 1.1 mil- 
lion shares of stock for 1.5 million 
shares of General common, worth 
some $66 million. Beamed Don Power: 
“A very satisfactory deal.” 

Magic Circle. It was, indeed. Penin- 
sular straddles west central Florida, 
whose population and number of 
telephone users have been growing 
at a breakneck rate. All of Penin- 
sular’s telephones are 100% dial- 
operated, vs. 79% for General, 89% 
for the Bell System—a big attraction 
to Power. Another: early this year 
Peninsular started operating under a 
rate increase that will add a minimum 
of $1.9 million to its annual revenues 
before taxes. Its gross operating reve- 
nues last year: $21.9 million. 

With the acquisition, Power had 
also wrought some big changes in 
General itself. With Peninsular’s $97.6 
million in assets added to its own, 
General pushed well into the magic 
inner circle of American corporations: 
those with assets of $1 billion or more. 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran 8): 1.88 high, 


4514; low, 3949. Dividend rt. $1.65. Indi- 
cated 195 payout: $1.80. ngs per share 
(1956): $3.05. Total assets: rari bi ion, Ticker 
symbol: GEN. 
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GENERAL’S POWER: 
his phones were busy 


On the operating side, the acquisition 
brought General’s number of tele- 
phones in service up from 2.8 million 
to 3.1 million. 

Busy Lines. Donald Power has kept 
General’s lines humming with growth 
ever since 1951, when he took over its 
presidency. When he arrived, General 
was relatively small potatoes—just 
one of the nation’s 4,300 independent 
telephone companies. But Power had 
bigger ideas than that, began merg- 
ing with other independents, many 
of which were small, family-owned 
concerns unable to afford the huge 
expense of converting their phones to 
dial operation. 


One of the biggest such connections 
Power engineered was with Theodore 
Gary & Co. two years ago. Like Gen- 
eral, Gary operated a series of tele- 
phone companies around the country. 
Typically, the deal also featured some 
fancy double circuitry for which Don 
Power had already made a name for 
himself. For it also included Auto- 
matic Electric, a Gary subsidiary 
which makes telephone equipment. 
Thus with his own Leich Electric al- 
ready in the fold, Power became the 
U.S.’ biggest supplier of equipment 
to independent telephone companies, 
with an operation ranking second only 
to AT&T’s massive Western Electric. 


Thus Power had cut General’s de- 
pendence on telephone service for its 
revenues from 90% to 60%. This is no 
small coup for Power. For unlike tele- 
phone service, such manufacturing 
operations do not fall under the hard 
regulatory hand of local rate-setting 
commissions. 

New Customer. In the deal, General 
also acquired a new customer: Penin- 
sular itself, which must buy nearly 
$10 million worth of new equipment 











a year to keep up with Florida’s 
booming population. Don Power 
knows just the place for Peninsular to 
do its shopping: at General’s own 
Automatic Electric Co. 


oe 


CHEMICALS 


HOPE REVISITED 


Only the consumer can res- 

cue the hardpressed textile 

industry, and this year, says 

du Pont, there are signs he 
may do just that. 





For all its diversification, mighty 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours* has to 
some extent been in the same boat as 
the seasick textile industry. In 1956, 
roughly one third of du Pont’s $1.9- 
billion sales volume came from such 
products as nylon, dacron, orlon and 
rayon which it sold to the textile- 
makers. Du Pont, as a chemical com- 
pany and an ingenious one at that, 
was considerably better off than its 
customers. But partly as a result of 
textile troubles, du Pont’s profits, not 
counting the huge dividends from its 
General Motors holdings ($126 mil- 
lion last year), have been declining 
since 1954. 

Clearer Skies? Last month du Pont 
took a hard look at some statistics and 
predicted that the worst at least 
might be over so far as the textile 
industry was concerned. Du Pont’s 
Textile Fibers Department reported 
that it had traced what looked like a 
“slow return to normal” spending 
patterns. That meant, the report went 
on to explain, that consumers finally 
had satisfied their huge pent-up post- 
war hunger for such possessions as 
split-levels, sedans and refrigerators. 

It was not that the consumer 
seemed suddenly about to eschew 
these pleasures, du Pont reported. 
But this year the consumer would 
probably have more dollars left over 
after paying instalments on his TV 
set, handling his mortgage and the 
like than he has had in recent years. 

Shrinking Segment. Du Pont’s report 
might or might not turn out to be an 
accurate appraisal of what is in the 
consumer’s mind and in his pocket- 
book. It was, nevertheless, a fasci- 
nating picture of how the average 
American disposes of his dollars. 

In 1947, the du Pont report pointed 
out, 22c out of every take-home dol- 
lar was committed for fixed payments 
on such things as loan repayments, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) : 
20338; low, 1764%%. Dividend (1956) : $0.50. > 
dicated 1957 yout: $6.50. Earn ngs pe 
share (1956): $8.19. Total assets: $3.03 illion. 
Ticker symbol: DD. 
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instalment purchases, insurance pre- 
miums, rents and taxes. By 1956 this 
had increased to 3lc. In addition, 
“preferred” expenses for food, med- 
ical services and such things as elec- 
tricity remained constant around 33c. 
The result was that, instead of having 
44c out of every dollar left to spend 
as he pleased, the average consumer 
had just 56c. This meant that the 
average American had only slightly 
more to spend on “discretionary” 
goods, clothing and other textiles 
among them, despite a 66% increase 
in his take-home income. 

Why should the picture change this 
year? Du Pont based its prediction 
on the simple fact that spending for 
new houses and for new cars was 
either falling or at least leveling off. 
Thus, assuming continued prosperity, 
the consumer should have more to 
spend on “discretionary” items. “For 
the first time since the war,” said the 
du Pont report, “the textile industry 
is not going to be competing for a 
shrinking portion of the consumer 
dollar.” 

An Old Song. A fragile hope? Per- 
haps. Certainly it would not be the 
first time that statistics had been used 
to predict an imminent upturn in the 
textile business that never material- 
ized. But this time at least, the predic- 
tion—and the source—had a special 
ring of authority. 


LEAD & ZINC 





“HELP! SAM” 


These days St. Joseph Lead’s 
fortunes weigh as heavily as 
its products, 


For usually serene Andrew Fletcher, 
62, it was clearly time last month to 
cry uncle. As president of big St. 
Joseph Lead* (total assets: $85.3 mil- 
lion), Fletcher is the U.S.’ largest pro- 
ducer of lead and its third largest 
miner of zinc. With imports of both 
commodities flooding the market, 
Fletcher knew just which uncle to 
turn to: Uncle Sam. Cried he: 
“There’s just too much lead and zinc 
being produced. Somebody has got to 
cut back, and Americans age the high- 
est cost producers. So foreigners 
think it ought to be us. We need 
help.” 

Even as he spoke, Fletcher was in- 
terrupted by an assistant bringing 
word of more woes. In London, lead 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
461; low, 335g. Dividend (1956) : A." Indicated 
1957 payout: $2.25. Earnings per share (1956) : 

79. ‘otal assets: $85.3 million. 


cker 
symbol: SJO. 
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ST. JOSEPH LEAD SMELTER: 


in a glutted market, “somebody has got to cut back” 


prices had again fallen; in the US., 
one of St. Joseph’s rivals, Peru Mining, 
had halted all lead mining operations. 
Fletcher was soon beset with still 
more bad news. Next day lead prices, 
which had held at 16c per pound for 
16 months, were off ‘4c, and within 
the week they had dropped to 15c. 

Big Unhappy Family. While trouble 
was battering at “Drew” Fletcher’s 
front door, still more of it was banging 
at his back entrance. Earlier that 
same week zinc prices, which had 
held at 1344c since early 1956, dropped 
144c, soon afterward dropped another 
ec. It was enough to cause rival 
Eagle-Picher Co. to halt all zinc min- 
ing operations, lay off 1,100 workers. 
Other producers also began cutting 
back operations. 

Actually, zinc and lead have been in 
excess supply for a good two years 
(see table). But Uncle Sam has kept 


———WHY ZINC SINKS ———, 


When supply outruns demand, 

goes the old iron rule of the 

economists, prices can go only one 

way—down. Here is what has hap- 
pened in zinc: 

thousands of tons 

1956 1955 

(est.) 

U.S. mines produced 426 399 

From secondary sources 70 66 

Imported 771 674 

From producers’ stocks 28 83 


1,222 
1,138 


Available supply 1,295 
Consumed & exported 997 


Leaving surplus of 298 84 


AND NOW? 
This year, by U.S. Bureau of Mines 
estimate, world output of slab zinc 
should reach 3,141,000 tons—up 
2°%, from 1956, and a record high. 











his nephews in the domestic lead & 
zinc trade happy. For three years, he 
has been stockpiling both metals and 
paying hard cash for them. Mean- 
while, cousins in the trade abroad 
were also getting tender care through 
barter deals under which U.S. farm 
surpluses were exchanged for both 
metals. Altogether, the U.S. has poured 
out roughly $1 ‘billion to stockpile 
some 2 million tons of zinc and 1% 
million tons of lead. As one result, zinc 
imports, which accounted for 37% of 
the total national supply in 1947, com- 
prised 58% last year. Meanwhile lead 
imports have zoomed from 36% to 
57% of the supply. 

These deep inroads, however, were 
not calculated to make Drew Fletcher 
particularly unhappy. Since it has 
mining properties in Argentina, Cana- 
da and North Africa, St. Joseph has 
benefited from Uncle Sam’s largesse 
both as nephew and cousin. But that 
happy day is now over: recently all 
barter operations were stopped, and 
stockpiling curtailed. Although barter 
is likely to be resumed later, officials 
say it will be on a reduced scale. 

Reduced Budget. Even before this 
big budget of bad news hit the trade, 
St. Joseph Lead—and its 13,219 stock- 
holders—had been feeling the pinch. 
Although a good share of its metal 
output was going into the stockpile, 
last year the miner’s sales were off a 
little over 1% (to $119.9 million), net 
per share down 19% to $3.79. Yet that 
was just a starter. In the first quarter, 
with 20% of its production being 
stockpiled, St. Joe’s net dropped 7c 
per share on rising sales. Last month 
directors voted to trim back the quar- 
terly dividend from 75c to 50c. 

In thus reducing the drain of divi- 
dends on his corporate bankroll, 
Fletcher was not merely being parsi- 
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ST. JOSEPH’S FLETCHER: 
charity begins at home 


monious. He needs every penny of it. 
Development of an iron ore discovery 
in Missouri, which St. Joseph is shar- 
ing with Bethlehem Steel, will mean, 
together with other projects, some $10 
million to $15 million in added costs. 
Moreover, a similar amount is budget- 
ed for developing and equipping new 
lead mining operations in Missouri 
and Canada. 

In so expanding his lead capacity, 
is Fletcher merely asking for more 
trouble? Actually, he has no other 
choice. Since 1915, the average ore in 
the U.S.’ “Lead Belt” (i.e., southeast 
Missouri) has dropped from 4.5% lead 
content to under 2%. By contrast, 
foreign producers’ ores run as high as 
20% lead content. Says Fletcher: 
“With foreign producers enjoying 
every advantage, it has been practically 
an open invitation for us to go over- 
seas.” 

Helping Hand? These days Drew 
Fletcher has no doubt about one thing: 
charity should start at home. So far, 
he says, foreign producers have bene- 
fited far more from stockpiling than 
domestic miners. Adds he: “The U.S. 
has got to do something for us. For 
four years this Administration has 
been promising our industry a long- 
range minerals program. We've had 
stockpiling and bartering, but these 
are stopgaps. We must have a method 
whereby the domestic price will be 
higher than the. foreign.” 

He has no doubts about how to go 
about it. “You have only,” says he, “to 
impose an import tax.” His formula: 
2c added to the present lc per pound 
duty on lead, a similar boost for the 
0.7c levy on zinc, both to apply only 
when domestic output falls below par. 
“It’s not,” he adds, “that we haven’t 
had experience with this sort of thing 
—we have. Right now, a 2c per pound 
tax can be imposed on copper when- 
ever the domestic metal drops below 
24c.” 

For Fletcher, however, this is not 
merely an “if” proposition. With in- 
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dustrial consumption of zinc off 10% 
to date this year, inventory paring has 
produced a 20% decline in zinc sales. 
Meanwhile lead use has dropped 5%, 
sales 10%. Says St. Joseph Lead’s 
boss: “This is not just something to 
think about. We need help now.” 


CHEMICALS 


TROUBLE 
COMPOUNDED 


Abundant ammonia may be 

the answer to the world’s 

food problem, but right now 

it is a major headache for 
Allied Chemical. 


For Allied Chemical’s* new presi- 
dent, Glen Barkalow Miller, 62, trou- 
ble in at least one part of his $742- 
million (assets) business was coming 
double last month. Not long ago Al- 
lied had to cut the price of ammonia 
$10 a ton to $75 to meet competition. 
Now, on top of that, Miller found he 
has to pay increased “freight equali- 
zation” charges to keep his plants 
busy. 

Market Leader. Allied, the biggest 
U.S. manufacturer of ammonia, has 
one sixth of the total U.S. capacity for 
the production of this base for fer- 
tilizer. Allied turns out ammonia at 
three big plants in Virginia, Ohio and 
Nebraska. Its competitors operate 
about 50 other plants scattered around 
the country. To sell its ammonia in a 
market where current capacity ex- 
ceeds current supply, Allied thus 
must compete with plants which are 
far closer to many markets than its 
own. This means that Allied often 
must absorb freight charges to bring 
delivered prices down to what a cus- 
tomer would pay to have ammonia de- 
livered from the nearest competitor’s 
plant. Hence, freight “equalization.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
9834; low, 85%. Dividend (1956): $3. Indi- 
cated 1957 pose: $3. Earnings per share 
(1956): $4.74. Total assets: 742 million. 
Ticker symbol: ACO 


Millions of Tons 





Major Squeeze. Though ammonia 
brought in just over $80 million of 
Allied’s 1956 sales of $669 million, the 
ammonia squeeze is no small prob- 
lem for Chemicalman Miller. It was, 
Miller agrees, a major cause of the 
21% drop in Allied’s first-quarter 
earnings (to $10 million) and of the 
10% drop (to $47 million) for the 
whole of 1956. 

If too much ammonia is a headache 
for Miller with 800,000 tons of annual 
capacity, it is no less a worry for the 
other 33 companies, big and small, 
which have an aggregate capacity of 
about 4.5 million tons—some 1 million 
tons above current demand. Among 
them: du Pont (240,000 tons), Mon- 
santo (330,000 tons) and Olin Mathie- 
son (317,000 tons). But no other ma- 
jor chemical company is as depen- 
dent on the fertilizer market as Allied 
which is the leading formulator of 
long-range plans to improve ammonia 
use through forest fertilization. 

For Allied and its competitors last 
month the indications were that the 
situation would probably get worse 
before it gets better. Ammonia is 82% 
nitrogen; an essential plant food. 
Three fourths of all ammonia made 
goes into fertilizer. A booming post- 
war market encouraged chemical 
companies to rush to expand ammonia 
capacity. It also attracted such oil 
companies as Shell, Sun, Texas, Stan- 
dard of Ohio and Standard of Cali- 
fornia to enter the market. , 

In 1953 capacity caught up with de- 
mand, passed it and kept on going 
(see chart). This year, despite the 
threatening overhang of surplus ca- 
pacity, several newcomers to the am- 
monia business, including U.S. Steel, 
will add another 500,000 tons to ca- 
pacity. 

Hopes for 1960. Miller, neverthe- 
less, looks for “some degree of re- 
covery” in the market this year. Few 
other authorities are as sanguine. 
Most industry experts do not expect 
demand to catch capacity again before 
1960. Until then, the chemical indus- 
try in general and Allied Chemical in 
particular, will probably have to ad- 
just to the problem of having too 
much of a good thing, too soon. 








TOO MUCH, TOO SOOM excites by predic 


tions of future fertilizer needs, U.S. industry went all out to expand its ammonia capacity. 
Result: too much of a good thing, temporarily at least. A major sufferer: big Allied Chemical._| 
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DRUGS 


DUTCH TREAT 


An exotic dosage plus domes- 

tic therapy is Merck & Co.’s 

new prescription for its own 
well being. 


ON THE sandy lowlands of Haarlem, 
the Netherlands’ tulip-growing capi- 
tal, there occurred a ceremony last 
month that had all the earmarks of a 
royal affair. On hand to do the honors 
was Prince Bernhard. Thus complete 
with prince, panoply and pomp, Merck 
& Co.* the U.S.’ third largest ethical 
drugmaker, dedicated a spanking new 
plant, where it will produce some 53 
different items, including vitamin 
B-12 and such anti-arthritic steroids 
as cortisone. 

Foreign Affairs. From the vantage 
point of Wall Street, Merck’s Dutch 
venture counted for less as an addition 
to its productive capacity than as a 
thought-provoking portent of things 
possibly to come. To establish itself 
at Haarlem, Merck spent barely more 
than $1 million, and even at full pro- 
duction the Haarlem plant will em- 
ploy only some 65 workers. Yet in 
Wall Street’s eyes Haarlem’s signifi- 
cance far transcended its diminutive 
size. Not since before World War II 
has Merck built a new plant in 
Europe. 

Rival drugmakers have not been so 
laggard, and with good reason: over- 
seas profits are considerably greater 
per sales dollar for the drugmakers 
than are earnings at home. Probably 
only two major U.S. industries—mo- 
tion pictures and machinery—count 
more heavily on foreign profits than 
do the drugmakers. Such outfits as 
Chas. Pfizer, for example, derive as 
much as one third of their sales, and 
more of their profits, from overseas. 
Merck, by contrast, sells only 23% of 
its dollar output abroad. 

Domestic Concerns. This is not a case 
of sheer unfamiliarity: Merck’s line- 
age can be traced back directly to an 
apothecary shop opened in Darm- 
stadt, Germany in 1668. But in recent 
years, Merck’s major efforts have 
been domestic concerns, to its detri- 
ment some Wall Streeters think. 

Whether that is so or not, at least 
one thing is sure: since 1951, Merck 
has lagged behind some of its main 
rivals in growth. While sales of Eli 
Lilly have grown 46%, those of Chas. 
Pfizer 78%, and Smith, Kline & 
French’s 144%, Merck’s gain has 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
37%; low, 29%. Dividend (1956): $1. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1956): $1.92. Total assets: $168 million. 
Ticker symbol: MRK. 
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MERCK’S CONNOR: 


he mixed a tonic 


been just 43%. Moreover, no small 
part of that came by merger with 
Sharp & Dohme in 1953. 

Until 1951, a year in which it was 
hard indeed for a drugmaker not to 
do well, Merck’s health was unques- 
tioned. That year it earned a thumping 
3lc (before taxes) on every $1 of 
goods it sold. Much of Merck’s output, 
however, was in sulfas and antibiotics, 
the two hardest hit segments of the 
drug industry in the years that fol- 
lowed. Thus by 1954, Merck’s pre-tax 
profit margin had dropped to 18c on 
the sales dollar. 

The need for a booster shot to the 
big drugmaker’s fortunes was not lost 
on shrewd Chairman George Merck, 
whose prescription was: new and 
younger blood at the top. Thus a year 
ago last September, he called in a 
new president and chief executive 
officer, John T. Connor, then 40. 

New Prescription. Connor lost no 
time applying new restorative for- 
mulas. Most important of these: mas- 
sive injections of money into research. 
By last year, Merck was spending 7% 
of its sales revenues on research vs. 
6% by Eli Lilly, 45% by Pfizer. 
Among the proceeds: such new prod- 
ucts as Inversine, a high blood pres- 
sure specific, and Meprolone, used in 
treating rheumatic ailments. 

As was clear from Merck’s sales 
(up 9%) and profits (up 18%) last 
year, Connor’s therapy was producing 
tangible results. Also promising: a 
widening in Merck’s net profit margins 
from 10.9% to 11.7% —a figure only a 
shade below the drugmaker’s high of 
12% in lush 1950. 

Connor expects more of the same 
this year, despite some deep price- 
cutting in Merck’s substantial vita- 
min business. Last month, for ex- 
ample, Merck cut the price of vitamin 
B-1 from $60 a kilogram to $37. But 
Connor expects a five-fold increase 
in output of Salk vaccine to 12 million 
doses will more than make up the 
difference. 


TOBACCO 


NEW GOLD? 


Under its new boss, P. Loril- 
lard shows some sign of be- 
ing on the rebound, 


PERENNIAL low man on tobaccodom’s 
totem pole has long been Manhattan’s 
P. Lorillard Co.* (Old Gold, Kent) 
Smallest of the Big Five cigarette 
makers, with about 6% of the market, 
Lorillard’s sales sagged from $253.9 
million in 1953 to $203.3 million last 
year. Finally last month, as first-quar- 
ter reports filtered in from the big 
cigarette makers, Lorillard appeared 
to be on the rebound 

New Direction. While rivals R. J. 
Reynolds and Philip Morris were re- 
porting sales and earnings increases 
for the quarter, Liggett & Myers also 
lifted its sales, but net fell off a penny 
a share. The industry’s two mild sur- 
prises were supplied by giant Ameri- 
can, which recorded a drop in both 
sales and earnings (which it attributed 
to big expenses in kicking off Hit 
Parade), and Lorillard. In 1957's first 
three months, Lorillard sales (mainly 
of filtered Kent and Old Gold) 
2.1% to $48 million, up $1 million over 
last year’s first quarter. Net 
$1.2 million, up 6%. 

Lorillard’s first stirrings of recov- 
ery were small, but significant. Par- 
ticularly so because the gains were 
made without Lorillard’s old cigar 
business, which it sold to Consolidated 
Cigar after last year’s first quarter 
ended. For Super Salesman Lewis 
Gruber, who became president only 
last August, it was a “promising” 
change of direction. 

Gruber had done everything he 
could think of to reverse Lorillard’s 
downward course. He had daringly 
chopped the price of filtered Kent to 
bring it more in line with competing 
filters, although it meant taking a big 
slice out of Kent’s profit margin. He 
had revamped Lorillard’s entire mar- 
keting - merchandising - advertising 
program (e.g., TV’s $64,000 Challenge). 
And last month he went two steps 
further: 1) he unwrapped a spar- 
kling new red, white & gold pack for 
Old Gold filters, the first major pack- 
age design change for Old Gold in 31 
years; 2) put into national competi- 
tion Lorillard’s new entry in the men- 
tholated market, its “hint-of-mint” 
Newport. Finally he passed word that 
he was seriously looking around for 
chances to diversify Lorillard’s long 


rose 


rose to 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
17%; low, 155%. Dividend (1956): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1957 gevent $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1956): $1.34. Total assets: $182.5 million. 
Ticker symbol: LL 
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unpredictable cigarette business. But 
where he would not say. 

No Comment. As a veteran sales- 
man, Gruber never lacks for words. 
But as Lorillard’s new boss, he is 
notably close-mouthed. He will not 
hazard any guess on what Lorillard’s 
uptick first quarter augurs for the 
rest of the year. But he is, he says, 
“determined to restore Lorillard to a 
more influential position in the indus- 
try and our products to a more favor- 
able place in the market.” As he told 
his stockholders recently: “I guess the 
old truism does apply. In our country, 
it is just impossible to stymie prog- 


” 


ress... 


STEEL 


DEATH OF 
A DREAM 


Northeastern Steel’s bank- 
ruptcy marked the end of a 
dream for New England. But 
a Pennsylvania neighbor may 
partially revive it. 


Even at its best, Bridgeport, Conn.’s 
Northeastern Steel Corp.* was some- 
thing of a letdown for New England. 
After years of trying, area industri- 
alists had been unable to interest 
major steel companies in building a 
full-scale steel mill to serve the area’s 
metalworking industries. Neither had 
they been successful in a brave effort 
to raise on their own the $200 million 
needed to build an integrated steel 
plant. 

But New England’s dream of its 
own steel mill died hard. Raising $8.3 
million through the public sale of 
common stock and _ debentures, 
Yankee businessmen in 1955 finally 
launched the Northeastern Steel 
Corp., a 320,000 ingot ton, non-inte- 
grated plant built around the old 
Stanley Works’ steel furnaces. 

A Bad Start. From the start North- 
eastern was dogged by troubles. The 
protracted strike at Westinghouse 
Electric held up delivery of North- 
eastern’s bar mill. Later, a five-week 
breakdown of the blooming mill en- 
gine forced President Elmer A. 
Schwartz, a veteran steelman, to shut 
down all operations. 

To make matters worse, the price 
of scrap, the vital raw material 
for Northeastern Steel’s furnaces, 
rose so high that the little company 
was unable to make money selling 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 344; low, 1. Dividend (1956): 
none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. Earn- 
ings per share (1956): none. Total assets: 
$92 million, 
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CARPENTER’S PALMER: 


ordinary carbon steel, its main prod- 
uct. In 1955, on sales of $12.8 million, 
Northeastern lost $1.3 million. Last 
year sales rose, but losses did too. On 
sales of $15.7 million, Northeastern 
piled up another $1.8 million in defi- 
cits. 

Never very well supplied with 
working capital, Northeastern early 
this year reached the end of its short 
financial rope. It could not meet in- 
terest payments on its first mortgage 
and the mortgage-holder, Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co. of Hartford, fore- 
closed. Northeastern was bankrupt 
after two short years. New England’s 
dream of a steel mill of its own thus 
seemed all but dead. 

New Hope. Last month, however, 
it appeared that all might not be lost. 
Reading, Pa.’s flourishing Carpenter 
Steel Co.+, a $62-million-a-year pro- 
ducer of stainless and other specialty 
steels, announced it was interested in 
taking over Northeastern’s two elec- 
tric and three open hearth furnaces. 
Carpenter’s president, Frank R. Pal- 
mer, thought he could make use of 
Northeastern’s ingots and its facilities 
for making rolled carbon, billets and 
specialty steels to expand his own 
penetration of the big New England 
market. “With our know-how,” said 
Palmer, “we can run the show and 
make money.” 

Preliminary reports of Carpenter’s 
interest had set Northeastern’s seour- 
ities hopping. The common rose from 
a forlorn 1% six weeks ago to a re- 
cent 24. But Carpenter’s Palmer had 
a word of caution. “People shouldn’t 
get their hopes up,” warned he. 
“Anyone who has looked at North- 
eastern’s statement and balance sheet 
will not expect too much from the of- 
fer we would be likely to make. It 
will have to be bought at the right 
price.” 


‘Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
7242; low, 5049. Dividend (1 ): $2.80. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1956): $6.79. Total assets: $42.7 million. 
Ticker symbol: CRS. 
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is the price right? 





FOREIGN FINANCE 


HEALTHY ORPHAN 


Private investors long have 
hankered after Germany’s 
booming Volkswagen works. 
But there are obstacles which 
may beat Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s latest proposal to sell 
control to the public. 





In RISING from the ashes of defeat and 
the demoralization of Hitlerism, 
booming, hard-working West Ger- 
many has been one of Europe’s most 
consistent practitioners of unfettered 
free enterprise. But one exception 
has stood out like a sore thumb: 
Wolfsburg’s $250-million Volkswag- 
enwerk, whose expected 1957 sales of 
some 400,000 small cars and trucks 
makes it one of the world’s largest 
automakers outside the U.S.* 
Conflicting Claims. Not that Volks- 
wagen had been deliberately nation- 
alized by Germany’s slightly right-of- 
center postwar government. It was 
simply that Volkswagen was an or- 
phan. Nobody was sure who owned 
it. Originally started by Hitler’s Nazi 
Labor Front, the Volkswagenwerk 
had been financed by the deposits 
thousands of Germans trustingly had 
made for a “people’s car” which never 
quite materialized. Instead the fac- 
tory’s resources were channeled into 
war work. When the war ended, the 
British helped put the bombed-out 
plant back on its feet to give employ- 
ment in their war-shocked occupa- 
tion zone. Soon the sturdy, cheap 
(about $1,100 in Germany) little 
VW’s with their tiny, 36-horsepower 
engines mounted in the rear began to 
swarm over all the roads of western 
Europe, the U.S. and the world. 
The company was directed by ener- 
getic Heinz Nordhoff, a onetime exec- 
utive of General Motors’ German 
subsidiary, Opel. Since nobody was 
certain who owned the plant, Nord- 
hoff doggedly plowed the profits back 
into the business. In just a decade, 
the former pile of rubble became 
worth not less than $250 million. 
Nobody Knows. But who owned the 
prize? The German Federal Govern- 
ment claimed it did, since the Nazi 
Labor Front had no legal successor. 
So, to a degree, did the state govern- 
ment of Lower Saxony. West Ger- 
many’s labor unions put in a claim of 
their own. Spokesmen for the thou- 
sands of people who had deposited 
cash for cars 20 years ago also wanted 





*Britain’s British Motor Corp., Volks- 
wagen's closest rival, keeps its figures secret. 
Other major foreign producers: France's 
Societe Nationale Renault, 1956 production 
219,005 cars; a * Fiat, 269,573; Germany’s 
Daimler-Benz, 68,800. 
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something. For years, every attempt 
to put Volkswagen on a free enter- 
prise basis foundered on these con- 
flicting claims. 

Last month, tough, old (81), free- 
enterprising Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer announced he would brook no 
further delays. His Economics Min- 
ister, Ludwig Erhard, announced a 
carefully-worked-out plan both to 
end Volkswagen’s orphan status and 
to encourage a more broadly-based 
type of capitalism in Germany. Er- 
hard said the Federal Government 
would sell Volkswagen by offering 
10 million shares of stock to the 
German public at about $12 a share. 

Included in the plan were elaborate 
safeguards to make sure that no com- 
peting firm or giant industrial com- 
bine would grab control. Purchases 
were to be limited to 500 shares per 
person and 20% of the stock was to 
be reserved for investors who earn 
$2,142-a-year or less. 

Still an Orphan. All this was easier 
said than done. The original deposi- 
tors were still fighting through the 
courts. Adenauer’s Socialist oppo- 
nents still demanded that the govern- 
ment retain control of the business, 
charged that the whole scheme was 
just an election stunt to win middle 
class voters for Adenauer’s ruling 
Christian Democratic Party in the 
tough September election. And Low- 
er Saxony was dissatisfied with the 
proposed price. 

Even with the best will in the 
world, there was considerable doubt 
whether Adenauer and Erhard could 
get the necessary legislation through 
the Bonn Parliament before it ad- 
journs in July. The betting was last 
month that Volkswagen’s days as the 
world’s most wanted orphan were far 
from over. 


RET AIL 


SEARS’ SORROWS 


Not even mighty Sears, Roe- 

buck has escaped the cost- 

price squeeze afflicting U.S. 
retailers. 


AT Last month’s annual meeting of 
shareholders in Manhattan, Chairman 
Theodore V. Houser of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co.* faced some insistent 
questioning. Why, some stockholders 
wanted to know, had Sears’ shares 
slumped from 1955’s high of 40% to a 
recent 27? Was Sears no longer a 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (258%); high 


295%: low, 26%. Dividend (1956): $ % 
stock. Indicated 1957 payout: 
stock. Earnings per share (1956): $2 


assets: $1,503.1 million. Ticker symbol: S 
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VOLKSWAGEN ASSEMBLY LINE 


who owns the prize? 


blue chip, one investor asked? Hous- 
er paused a moment, peered through 
his glasses, contemplated the goose- 
necked microphone before him and 
replied with a barely perceptible lisp: 
“Sears is just as indigo-hued as it 
ever was.” 

True Blue? Houser proceeded to 
deliver some convincing evidence of 
Sears’ continuing prosperity. For 
1956, he pointed out, per share earn- 
ings of $2.20 were the best in at least 
a decade. By selling a record $3,556 
million worth of goods, Sears had eas- 
ily held its position as the nation’s 
largest retailer of general merchan- 
dise. Its net income of $165 million 
was also the best on record. 

But that admittedly was only one 
side of the coin. Sears, in common 
with the rest of U.S. retailers, was 
feeling the effects of a serious cost- 
price squeeze. While sales had risen 
$250 million, or better than 7% over 
1955, net profits had advanced just $6 
million, or less than 4%. 

Sears, roughly speaking, had 
earned $1 on every $21 worth of sales 
during 1955. But for every $1 in- 
crease in net last year, it had had to 
sell an extra $41 worth of merchan- 
dise. Sears was, in short, finding it 


SEARS’ HOUSER: 
a blue chip has two sides 


necessary to run ever faster to keep 
from standing still. 

Cost Squeeze. The trouble, obvi- 
ously, arose from Sears’ inability to 
increase prices as fast as costs rose. 
Rising wages were one headache. The 
steady and costly increase in the 
number of Sears’ catalogue stores was 
another. This kind of selling is much 
more expensive than the older method 
of direct catalogue selling. 

These newer catalogue stores are 
more than just deal-top counters 
stocked with order books and cata- 
logues. They feature extensive dis- 
plays of such items as toasters and 
fishing rods which customers can see 
and handle before ordering. Last 
year Houser opened 81 new catalogue 
stores, bringing the total to 772 (vs. 
717 regular retail stores). A growing 
share of the business brought in by 
the 55 million catalogues Sears mails 
out each year is channeled through 
these stores. 

Profitless Progress. Having explained 
all this, Houser offered his share- 
holders another year of narrowing 
profit margins in 1957. Sales, Houser 
predicted, would climb about 5% (as 
they have done for the first quarter) 
and Sears should about equal last 
year’s earnings. This would mean the 
company would pocket only 4.4c on 
the sales dollar against 4.6c last year, 
and 4.8c the year before that. Sears, 
at that rate, would continue to grind 
out record profits. There was only 
one problem: what would happen 
when sales stopped rising, or worse 
yet, began to fall off? It was only too 
clear that unless profit margins began 
to improve, Sears would find itself on 
a difficult treadmill. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CHANNEL NO. 2 


Today’s hard pressed Britain 
is dredging up an old dream. 





“Foc Over CHANNEL—CONTINENT Iso- 
LATED” ran a famous London Times 
headline when Britain really ruled the 
waves. For almost 2,000 years, the 
English Channel was like the weather: 
everyone complained about its foggy, 
turbulent 20 miles but no one did any- 
thing about it. From the early 1800s 
on, no less than 15 schemes were 
hatched to burrow beneath the chan- 
nel to France, thus cutting crossing 
time from seven hours in stormy seas 
to one hour. But little came of them. 

Only Britain’s Channel Tunnel Co., 
Ltd. took active steps. In 1880 it sank 
shafts and actually tunneled a mile 
out to sea before its finances—not its 
tunnel—collapsed. Periodic attempts 
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to perk up the project fell flat, partly 
because Colonel Blimps in Britain’s 
military feared a tunnel might prove 
a Trojan Horse in time of war. So the 
Channel Tunnel Co.* sank its remain- 
ing capital into more prosaic invest- 
ments, eked out enough income (last 
year: $1,526) to keep corporate body 
and soul alive for 77 years. 

Dreamers Awake. Then Egyptian 
Dictator Nasser seized the Suez Canal. 
The wealthy Suez Canal Co. found 
itself a canal company without a canal, 
but with plenty of idle cash and high- 
ly trained engineers. The Channel 
Tunnel Co., for its part, had few assets 
but a stretch of tunnel along the 
likeliest route for a crossing. Logic 
suggested a pooling of talents. 

Last month at the 76th annual meet- 
ing of the Channel Tunnel Co. in Lon- 
don, Chairman Leo F. A. d’Erlanger 
proposed just that to his stockholders 
—some of them holding shares bought 
by their grandfathers. “We have,” said 
he, “husbanded the slender resources 
of your company over all these years 
against the time when something 
really useful could be done .. . this 
would seem to be the moment.” The 
Channel Tunnel Co., d’Erlanger went 
on to reveal, proposed to create a 
syndicate in which the Suez Canal 
Co. would participate. Said he: -“To- 
day Britons are coming around to the 
view that our economic and military 
security will depend on closer integra- 
tion with the continent.” 

Double Take. The British govern- 
ment, which has a special Parliament- 
ary committee investigating the pro- 
posal, expressed lively interest. “The 
tunnel,” declared Lord Mancroft, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Defense, “is something we 
shall have to look at again.” 

This, however tenuous, was enough 
for traders on the London Stock Ex- 
change. Channel Tunnel Co. shares 
spurted from ¥%4 to 34%. Suez Canal Co. 
stock rode along in the wake, rose 
from 115 to 145 as the new investment 
outlet for its cash and energy loomed 
up suddenly. 

The shouting, however, was some- 
what premature. For one thing, there 
were technical bugs galore to iron out 
of the scheme. Item: only a double 
railroad track and drainage ditch 
could forseeably pass through the 
tunnel; because of the exhaust prob- 
lem in the 36-mile-long tunnel (the 
world’s largest), automobiles would 
have to shuttle on flat cars. 

Then, too, there was the matter of 
cost—some $280 million over the four- 
to-seven-year course of the project. 


*Traded London Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 349; low, %. Dividend 
(1 ): none. In icated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings Pe share (1956): 003. Total 
assets: $313,400. 
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INSPECTING THE CHANNEL TUNNEL (CIRCA 1880): 


Obviously not even the Suez Canal 
Co. could foot that kind of a bill by 
itself. So rumors of various sydicates 
(with or without government subsidy) 
floated about London, Paris and New 
York last month. 

Pioneer Squeezed Out? How would 
the interests of Channel Tunnel Co. 
shareholders fare in the shuffle? “I feel 
reasonably confident,” said d’Erlanger, 
“that even if we were to become ‘out- 
siders’ we would get reasonable com- 
pensation from Britain and France for 
our pioneering efforts.” 

Most British financial men were 
ready to agree with him. “The Channel 
Tunnel Co.,” said one, “has a moral 
claim—and the British feel very 
strongly about moral claims . . . the 
company has plenty of political influ- 
ence as well: the biggest shareholder 
of all is none other than the British 
government’s Railroad Commission.” 

The tunnel was still at best a long- 
shot possibility. But in their present 
mood of economic, military and polit- 
ical self-examination, the British were 
no longer likely to dismiss it as mere 
science fiction. 


SHIPPING 


WHITE CARGO 


After a rough first-quarter 
crossing, Matson Navigation 
is steering steady-as-she-goes. 


Tue 18,600-ton snow-white ship with 
the 80-foot flowered lei draped across 
her bow looked way off her course in 
New York harbor. But last month, as 
harbor craft tooted their whistles, 
fireboats spewed columns of water 
skyward and a helicopter released 
10,000 miniature orchids (flown in 
from Hawaii), it was plain that the 
Matsonia, pride of the Matson Naviga- 





a debacle at Suez revived a dream 


tion Company* was right on schedule. 


Gleaming from a $20-million face- 
lifting and refurbishing at Newport 
News, the Matsonia (née Monterey) 
was the newest addition to Matson’s 
great white fleet of luxury liners. 
This month the Matsonia will join her 
svelte sister, the Lurline, on the rich 
Los Angeles-Hawaii run. 

With 500 passengers aboard the 
Matsonia (capacity: 760, all first 
class) on her delivery run from Vir- 
ginia, a group of grass-skirted Ha- 
waiians performed the traditional 
hula, with the recurrent theme, “Keep 
your eyes on the hands.” No one had 
to tell Top Hand Randolph Sevier 
(pronounced severe) to keep his eyes 
open. As president of Matson Navi- 
gation since 1950, California-born 
Sevier, a onetime Matson freight 


*Traded Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Price range (1957): high, 33; low, 29144. Divi- 
dend (1956): $1.60. Indicated 1957 Py 
$1.60. Earnings per share (1956): $2.40. Total 
assets: $110.9 million. Ticker symbol: MAT. 


MATSON’S SEVIER: 
who discovered the Pacific? 
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checker, has steered the line through 
fair weather and foul. With Sevier 
at the helm, Matson’s gross revenues 
have swelled from $49 million six 
years ago to $78 million, while its 
stock, which sold as high as 20 in 
1950, hit a high of 33 this year. 

Becalmed. Old sailor Sevier also 
knows how to weather a storm. In 
this year’s first quarter, Matson’s 
earnings suffered a_ seasickening 
slump from 6lc a share the year be- 
fore to 23c. What had Matson be- 
calmed were high costs and somewhat 
lower freight volume. Since the 
year’s beginning, the price of fuel has 
increased 30c a barrel, adding $350,- 
000 a year to Matson’s fuel bill. 
Meanwhile, an oversupply of certain 
canned fruits (especially pineapple) 
and a slowdown in homebuilding in 
the Islands added up to a rough first 
quarter crossing. 

The second quarter should see some 
fair winds for the white fleet. The 
Federal Maritime Board has approved 
at least part of a rate increase for 
Matson, and the line should benefit 
from the earnings of two new vessels, 
the Mariposa and the Monterey, 
which were not in service during 
most of last year. Even so, Navigator 
Sevier does not expect Matson to 
equal the $1.50 a share earned in last 
year’s first half, thinks freight ton- 
nage this year will fall some 100,000 
tons beneath 1956’s 4 million tons. 
Sevier, however, is banking heavily 
on the Maritime Board’s approval of 
Matson’s whole rate increase. If it 
goes through, Sevier thinks freight 
earnings for the year will run “a lit- 
tle better” than last year’s $2 million, 
when Matson freighters logged 2153 
voyages to and from Hawaii for a rec- 
ord tonnage. 

In such circumstances, Matson’s 
master believes in keeping several an- 
chors to windward. In addition to 
extensive holdings in Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express and Honolulu Oil, 
Matson has a small, but thriving, hotel 
business in Hawaii (e.g., Royal Ha- 
waiian, Waikiki) and the Matson As- 
surance Co., which has written more 
than $100 million worth of group life 
insurance since the division was first 
set up in 1955. 

But Sevier believes that passengers 
constitute his hottest cargo, and with 
completion of the Matsonia, he wound 
up a $60 million passenger ship pro- 
gram, bringing Matson’s fleet to four 
luxury liners and 24 merchantmen. 
That, coupled with the prediction that 
115,000 Americans will tour the Pacific 
this year (up 15% over 1956), has 
Sevier smiling. “The American tour- 
ist,” he crows, “has discovered the 
Pacific. At long last the Pacific is com- 
petitive with the Atlantic. And this is 
only the beginning!” 
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RICH STRIKE IN THE SAHARA 


If France can turn Algeria into Arabia’s equal as 
an oil producer, one private company stands to 
strike it rich: the Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles 


In his sedate Paris office last month, 
aristocratic Victor de Metz, president 
and managing director of France’s 
vast Compagnie Francaise des Pé- 
troles, was hard put to keep his 
thoughts from wandering. Oilman 
de Metz was thinking of two patches 
of scrubland across the Mediterranean, 
deep in the Sahara Desert area of 
Algeria. There, if preliminary indica- 
tions were correct, Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Pétroles might well be on 
the verge of cashing in on the hottest 
oil discovery since the Saudi Arabia 
strike of the 1930s. 

Geologists long had believed in the 


Americans Stay Home. Combined 
with two other smaller Saharan dis- 
coveries, this time by French govern- 
ment and Royal Dutch/Shell crews 
at nearby Tiguentourine and Edjele, 
it all added up to a major strike. 
Oilmen, economists, Quai d'Orsay 
officials and even France’s man-in- 
the-street were throwing their berets 
in the air. Frenchmen were talking 
more determinedly than ever about 
crushing the Algerian insurrection 
and keeping the North African area 
tied tightly to France. For France’s 
dependence on oil from the hostile 
Moslem Middle East had long been 





Beneath the Sahara, 
French oilmen have found 
rich pools of oil. Now 
they plan an $800 million 
crash program that could 
go a long way toward 
curing Paris’ chronic for- 
eign exchange deficit. 





SOLUTION IN THE SAHARA? 








existence of large oil pools in the re- 
mote Sahara wastelands. But for all 
their drilling, few commercially prom- 
ising wells had been brought in. Then, 
only a few months ago, crews sent out 
by de Metz and the French govern- 
ment suddenly struck oil at remote 
Hassi Messaoud, 660 uncharted miles 
from the north coast of Algeria (see 
map). The strike seemed almost un- 
believably rich. Compagne Francaise’s 
new well was pumping out 8,400 bar- 
rels of oil a day, a rate matched only 
by the fabulous producers of the Mid- 
dle East. 


Immediately, the crews began sink- 
ing two more wells north and west of 
Hassi Messaoud, to try measuring the 
extent of the deposit. Without waiting 
for the results, however, optimistic 
French geologists were already pre- 
dicting that Hassi Messaoud might 
well turn out to be the center of a 
1-billion barrel pool of oil—enough 
to supply France’s anticipated needs 
for roughly four years. 


painfully apparent to the most pro- 
vincial Frenchman. 

To date at least, Paris was showing 
no signs of inviting U.S. oil companies 
to share in the discovery. Lavishly, 
for a country whose pocketbook is al- 
most empty, France announced plans 
to spend $800 million developing the 
oil resources and the transportation 
facilities they require. Part of the 
money will be supplied by private 
companies, the rest by the French 
government. In the next nine months 
alone, France counts on pouring $170 
million into drilling, building a port 
and constructing a 135-mile railroad. 

But whatever the costs, there was 
little doubt last month about who 
would get the lion’s share of Saharan 
oil: de Metz’s Compagnie Francaise 
des Pétroles. A smalliscale edition of 
the Royal Dutch/Shell empire, Com- 
pagnie Francaise produces, refines and 
sells all over the world, nearly always 
gets first crack at oil within the 
French union. 
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A Strange Company. Not unexpec- 
tedly, investors from all over the 
world were eyeing Compagnie Fran- 
caise with new interest last month as 
a result of Hassi Messaoud. But to 
their frequent bewilderment, they 
found it a kind of pig in a poke. Un- 
like its free enterprising U.S. rivals, 
the company is a sort of chosen in- 
strument of the Paris government. 

Everywhere oil and politics tend to 
be mixed, but west of the Iron Curtain 
nowhere more so than in France. 
Compagnie Francaise was founded 
after World War I when France’s 
Premier Georges Clemenceau _in- 
sisted on getting Germany’s share in 
the Iraq Petroleum Co. (then known 
as Turkish Petroleum) as partial rep- 
arations for German war ravages. The 
government took 35% of the stock, 
sold the rest to private interests. 

As a result Compagnie Francaise 
has been entitled ever since to a 
23.75% share of all the oil produced in 
Iraq and Qatar, and later obtained 6% 
of Iran’s output. During 1956, Com- 
pagnie Francaise pumped up an esti- 
mated 78 million barrels of crude oil 
from its wells, sent about two thirds 
of it through its own refineries in 
France, the rest to partially-owned 
ones in Portugal and Italy. As a crude 
producer Compagnie Francaise thus 
ranks well ahead of such U.S. leaders 
as Continental, which pumps up an 
average 56.5 million barrels, and Cities 
Service with 44.3 million barrels. 

Cheap? In a sense, even with its 
shares selling at around $140 on the 
Paris Bourse, Compagnie Francaise is 
one of the cheapest ways for an in- 
vestor to buy oil in the ground. As 
compared to Jersey Standard’s 196.6 
million shares and Royal Dutch’s 
149.9 million, Compagnie Francaise 
has outstanding just 4.6 million com- 
mon shares. At this rate its Middle 
East and other reserves add up to 
1,349 barrels of oil in the ground for 
every share. By comparison a share 
of Jersey Standard represents perhaps 
104 barrels, California Standard 150, 
Socony Mobil 170. 

But such comparisons are rough at 
best, misleading at worst. Compagnie 
Francaise differs markedly from U.S. 
oil producers in yet another respect. 
In the European fashion, de Metz 
does not believe in making his busi- 
ness public. Thus he follows the 
French accounting system, under 
which he deducts a large part of his 
taxes and capital expenditures before 
computing gross income. 

Even the most experienced USS. 
analysts usually throw up their hands 
at attempting to unravel Compagnie 
Francaise’ balance sheet and profit- 
and-loss statement. Burnham & Co.’s 
capable Maxwell Vos, however, ten- 
tatively has estimated Compagnie 
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COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE CAMP IN THE SAHARA: 





from the desert wastes may come economic salvation 


Francaise’ 1955 profits at $9.20 a share, 
but he admits that the figure is a rough 
one. To date, 1956 figures are simply 
unavailable. 

Stockholders, as a result, cannot 
figure out such basic facts as cash 
flow or pretax profit margins. Nor 
can they accurately compute earnings 
per share, since de Metz reports prof- 
its for only a few of his subsidiaries, 
does not give consolidated figures. 
“You can only get an impression from 
the balance sheet,” says Vos. “And 
the impression is this: low profit mar- 
gins and very large reserves under- 
lying a relatively small capitalization.” 

Francs & Forms. For Americans, 
wishing to thread the fiscal maze for 
the sake of the profit potential, buying 
a share of Compagnie Francaise is al- 
most as complicated as plumbing its 
balance sheet. By law, shares in the 
company must be bought in France 
with capital francs and cannot be ex- 
ported in bearer form. U.S. investors 
can, however, buy the stock through 
American brokers. But they will not 
receive the stock unless they fill ou 


a long, complicated certificate in 





ON GUARD IN ALGERIA: 
Clemenceau set the tone 


French, which will transfer their hold- 
ings from bearer shares to registered 
shares. 

One easier way: by letting the 
broker keep the shares in special 
Paris vaults. In this way, the investor 
can still trade his shares without get- 
ting entangled in red tape. “It’s a pur- 
chase,” warns one analyst, “for the 
sophisticated investor.” 

Bright Promise. The profits, never- 
theless, could well be considerable. 
The French plan to bring Saharan 
production to 10,000 barrels a day by 
next year, all of which should be from 
Cie. Francaise holdings. De Metz will 
split profits (and costs) on this ven- 
ture with a government-owned oil 
company. By 1960, using Royal Dutch/ 
Shell production as well, they fully 
expect that a planned big-inch pipe- 
line will be pumping no less than 
200,000 barrels of crude a day to the 
Mediterranean, roughly a quarter of 
France’s needs. 

Saharan production costs, more- 
over, should not greatly exceed the 
25e-to-30c a barrel that Middle 
Eastern oil costs. The pipeline from 
Hassi Messaoud to the coast will run 
downhill all the way, thus saving on 
pumping costs. And Saharan oil does 
not contain wax or sulphur, which 
run up costs for the Middle East pro- 
ducers. For still another advantage, 
Sahara crude is so light that Com- 
pagnie Francaise uses it, without any 
refining, to run its drilling rigs. 

Reticence as Usual. All in all, the 
outlook in Algeria appears so bright 
that even close-mouthed Victor de 
Metz probably will be unable to avoid 
giving stockholders more good cheer 
than usual at his annual meeting in 
Paris later this month. Judging from 
the record, though, it would be too 
much to expect him to spell out many 
revealing facts and figures about the 
business. 
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LOADED LAGGARDS 


Sometimes companies, for one reason or another, so lose favor with 
investors that they acquire a strange distinction: they are actually worth 
more dead than alive. Put another way, the market values their shares 
at less than their actual value in liquidation. In a few cases, cash and 
equivalent alone nearly equal their going market value, with no value 
at all assigned to inventories, plant or productive tools. 

Wall Street is rarely without such loaded laggards—even in the full 
blush of prosperity. That was true last month, when this list of corporate 
securities sold at or near their net liquidating value: 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Net Net 
Date of Workin Cash or Worki Cash or 
Balance c ita Equivalent Recent Book Capital Equivalent Recent 
Company & Main Business Sheet Per Share Per Share Price Company & Main Busi Value PerShare Per Share Price 


Adams-Millis Gen’! Cigar 

ey 12/31/56 29.28 5.26 25 Cigars 52.87 38.81 8.25 40% 
Admiral Corp. General Time 

Radio & TV sets 12/31/56 11.54 5.33 Clocks & watches 53.13 29.45 7.21 25 
Alco Products Grayson-Robinson 

Diese! locomotives 12/31/56 19.90 6.34 Retail chain 15.07 9.95 2.61 6% 
Aldens Hart, Schaf. & Marx 

Mail order 1/31 18.57 6.31 Men's clothing 68.39 40.66 6.08 29% 
Amer. Colortype Hat Corp. of Am. 

Printing 12/31 28.02 5.49 Hats 9.51 6.32 2.45 52 
Amer. Distilling Hercules Motors 

Distilling 9/30 J 30.33 3.82 Gas & diesel engines 34.90 22.39 5.41 
Amer. Hardware Holland Furnace 

Building hardware 12/31 23.37 6.13 Home heating 20.08 14.24 6.15 
Amer. Motors inter’! Silver 

Automobiles, refrigerators 3/31 6.80 4.67 y Silverware 93.87 54.21 12.53 
Artioom Carpet Lee Rubber 

Carpets and rugs 7/31 4.81 1.82 Rubber goods 30.08 22.21 6.64 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Manhattan Shirt 

Construction equipment 12/31 15.61 1.31 Men's apparel 26.85! 26.85! 2.16 
Bayuk Cigars McQuay-Norris 

Cigars 12/31 20.41 1.43 Auto parts 26.87 19.87 5.81 
Belding Heminway Minn.-Moline 

_Synthetic fibers 12/31 11.59 .95 Farm equipment 41.67 22.72 4.85 
Bigelow-Sanford Montgomery Ward 

Carpets and rugs 12/31 13.69 9.12 Mail order 48.341 46.431 15.24 
Bond Stores Munsingwear 

Apparel stores 7/31 18.63 5.02 Apparel 29.43 19.47 3.83 
Butler Bros. Nat’! Auto. Fibres 

Variety stores 12/31 25.85 8.10 Auto fabrics 22.61 12.62 2.26 
Case (J.!.) | Nat'l Dept. Stores 

Farm equipment 10/31 14.91 1.86 Retail stores 28.45 25.10 6.91 
Certain-teed Oliver Corp. 

Roofing & siding 12/31 9.76 4.94 Farm equipment 33.69 19.98 2.24 
Clopay Corp. Pac. Am. Fisheries 

Plastic specialties 12/31 2.27 52 Canned goods 30.01 14.95 2.68 
Collins & Aikman Publicker 

Upholstery fabrics 3/2 17.08 Distilling 27.22 17.52 2.94 
Columbia Pictures Reeves Bros. 

Motion pictures 6/30 23.26 Cotton goods 24.76 7.56 
Comptometer Corp. Reliable Stores 

Office equip. 12/31 9.86 8% Retail furniture 31.77 27.18 
Conde Nast Rexall Drug 

Publishing 12/31 5.38 5% Drug chain 14.71 7.38 
Cone Mills Savage Arms 

Cotton textiles 12/31 11.67 Firearms 21.63 16.78 
Cont’! Motors Schenle 

internal comb. eng 10/31 8.11 7% Distilling 53.47 36.97 
Coty, Inc. Sparton 

Cosmetics 6/30 4.05 77 5% Radio, TV sets 9.16 4.42 
Crane Co. Spencer Kellogg 

Piumbing fixtures 12/31 36.74 6.20 32 Veg. oil processor 37.54 17.42 
DWG Cigar Spiegel, inc. 

Cigars 12/31 15.02 3.54 14% Mail order 21.22 26.17 
— Sterchi Bros. 

Retail stores 2/29 7.05 1.58 5% Chain stores 17.78 16.35 
Deere J.P. Stevens 

Farm equipment 10/31 30.21 7.24 31% Textiles 50.65 19.12 
Diamond T Union Asbestos 
12/31 28.99 2.28 252 insulation; RR equip. 13.39 7.74 

Western Auto 





Trucks 
Elgin Nat'l Watch 
Watches 3/3 18.14 7.24 12% Retail chain 17.22 14.69 


Emerson Radio White (S.S.) 

Radio and TV sets 10/31 8.97 1.20 6% Dental supplies 41.54 31.49 
Endicott Johnson White Motor 

Shoes 11/30 36.98 4.53 33% Trucks 64.92 62.44 
Fajardo Sugar Wyandotte 

ugar producer 7/31 11.79 1.78 11% Textiles 18.31 10.46 
Florence Stove Young Spring 

Cooking & heating 12/31 17.66 3.02 12% Auto parts 59.84 33.85 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Net Net 
Date of Worki Cash or Date of Worki Cash or 
Balance Book Capita’ Equity Recent Balance Book Capita’ Equity Recent 
Sheet Value Per Share Per Share Price Company & Main Business Sheet Value Per Share Per Share Price 


Ainsworth Glenmore 

Auto parts 3/31/57 16.97 7.58 95 Distilling 12/31/56 26.84 21.59 3.76 10% 
Air-Way Ind. iron Fireman 

Vacuum cleaners 12/31/56 3.09 3.89 37 Heating & power equip. 12/31/56 23.12 14.43 3.55 
Amer. Laundry Mach. Kingston Prod. 

Machinery 12/31/56 50.96 38.20 Auto parts 3/31/57 3.17 2.13 0.55 
Atlas Plywood Lakey Foundry 

Plywood 6/30/56 20.60 7.66 Castings 10/31/56 11.99 6.66 1.99 
Cockshutt Lynch Corp. 

Farm machinery 10/31/56 22.232 13.812 Glass machines 12/31/56 14.07 9.03 2.64 
Davidson Bros. Massey-Harris 

Department stores 1/31/57 9.71 5.38 Farm equipment 10/31/56 13.632 6.952 1.782 
Dejay Stores Pegeeres 

parel shops 1/31/57 8.26 7.09 extiles 6/30/56 97.33 54.70 6.58 

DuMont Labs. Valspar 
TV sets 12/31/56 7.87 4.01 é Varnishes 9/30/56 6.87 6.85 1.39 
1 Combined shares. 2 Canadian dollars. 


Company & Main Business 


























LABOR RELATIONS 





The Good Life—Union-style 


Tue high jinks and high living of 
a few labor leaders, now being un- 
raveled by the Senate’s special in- 
vestigating committee, has touched 
off an interesting debate in union 
circles. There are those who believe 
that union officers should lead plain, 
simple lives, just one or two eco- 
nomic notches above the rank-and- 
filer. There are others who look 
upon such artificial austerity as 
sheer hypocrisy. 

The arguments for the lusher 
way of life are not without some 
surface validity. Separating, of 
course, outright dishonesty such 
as “till-dipping” from the good life 
as evidenced by chauffeured cars, 
expensive hotel suites and other 
accepted indices of opulence, the 
defenders of Epicurean standards 
for labor’s mighty put their case 
something like this: 

The American ethic is that once 
a man has reached the top of his 
calling, he is entitled to mingle in 
the society of the moneyed. No 
one seems to complain when the 
president of a corporation belongs 
to a country club, sports a yacht, 
orders $400 custom-tailored suits, 
and drops $5,000 at the race track. 
But if the president of a union, 
who after all is also head of a 
multi-million dollar organization, 
indulges in even half such pleas- 
ures, he is blasted and pilloried in 
the press, and senatorial and’ tax 
sleuths are soon hot on the scent. 
If the president of General Motors 
were seen carrying a bag of 
oranges up to his hotel room to 
avoid room-service expenses, he 
would be characterized as an ec- 
centric. But when Walter Reuther, 
whose authority extends over the 
entire auto industry, did just that 
in Miami recently, that is supposed 
to be labor statesmanship. 

Comments one such proponent 
of conspicuous consumption among 
labor’s higher-ups: “Some union 
fellows like to show what big 
wheels they are by living it up a 
little—others by squeezing their 
own orange juice. They’re both 
showoffs. Actually, the employer 
respects power and authority and 
he’s less liable to get any union- 
busting ideas if he sees that the 
union can support its leaders just 
as well as industry takes care of its 
brass. What’s more, as many dis- 
putes are settled on the golf course 
between the boss and the union 


big-shot as are 
around the bar- 
gaining table.” 

In America, 
this argument 
goes, unionism 
is a_ business, 
not an_ ideol- 
ogy. The work- 
ers don’t want 
philosophy, moralizing or political 
orientation from their labor union, 
as they do in Europe; here unions 
are strictly bread-and-butter 
propositions. The worker pays his 
dues and he expects a return— 
more money, more fringes, protec- 
tion against an over-zealous super- 
visor. If the union leader can 
answer these wants, the worker 
doesn’t give a hoot how he spends 
his time. 

All this adds up to the thesis 
that unions should be equated with 
big business. They should be 
judged, in short, by the same 
standards of pragmatic morality as 
industry, and those who lead it, 
are judged by. 

Actually, though, organized labor 
also wants the luxury of draping 
itself in a mantle of “a movement” 
when it is advantageous. For ex- 
ample, if unionism is a business, 
why is it so difficult for employees 
of unions to improve their lot 
through collective bargaining? Yet 
there is overt hostility among many 
union officers to organizing by their 
own employees. 

This situation came to a head re- 
cently in a decision handed down 
by the Supreme Court. It seems 
that in Washington Teamsters’ Un- 
ion employees themselves sought 
recognition. The union hierarchy, 
however, refused on the grounds 
that a union is not really a busi- 
ness at all, but a non-profit or- 
ganization—an ideological move- 
ment for the betterment of the 
working classes. The employees’ 
own union promptly charged their 
“boss” with an unfair labor prac- 
tice, but the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled for the 
Teamsters, agreeing that the Taft- 
Hartley law does not cover non- 
profit organizations. 

Eventually the case went to the 
Supreme Court, which severely 
rapped the legalistic knuckles of 
the NLRB. Nonsense, the Court 
said, in effect—but in much more 
judicious language. 





Lawrence Stessin 








FOREIGN FINANCE 


NEW FACE ON 
WALL STREET 


From “down under” in Aus- 
tralia comes the latest suitor 
for the U.S. investor’s dollar. 





AMERICAN investors have made mil- 
lions of dollars in Australia in recent 
years, but most of them were prob- 
ably unaware of the fact. As in- 
vestors in some of the 800 U.S. cor- 
porations with Australian affiliates, 
U.S. investors had at the end of 1956 
a probable $600-million stake in the 
Australian economy—on which they 
earned some $70 million last year 
alone (see table, p. 31). Prominent 
among the U.S. companies operating 
importantly in Australia are such 
blue chip names as General Motors, 
International Harvester, Monsanto 
Chemical and National Cash Register. 

But until last month the Australia- 
struck U.S. investor was unable to 
buy a direct interest in that country 
without going to the trouble of chang- 
ing his money into pounds and remit- 
ting it abroad. This changed for the 
first time when Manhattan’s Irving 
Trust Co. began trading American 
Depository Receipts* for Melbourne, 
Australia’s Stanhill Holdings, Ltd. 

Historic Venture. Stanhill Holdings, 
with total assets of some $5.2 million, 
is relatively small beans even in the 
diminutive Australian economy. It is 
a two-year-old concern owning three 
Melbourne hotels and land at a 
Queensland coast resort which the 
company hopes to develop along 
“Miami-like lines.” 

On hand in Manhattan to publicize 
the start of trading last month was 
Stanhill Director Ian Redpath. Stan- 
hill hopes, said Redpath, to impress 
U.S. investors with the company’s 
ability to earn substantial profits. 
Later it may want to capitalize on 
that interest by raising dollar capital 
for its expansion plans. This would 
enable the company to raise U.S. dol- 
lars for its capital needs without going 
through the cumbersome task of get- 
ting them from the Australian ex- 
change control. 

High Yields. By the same token, 
Australian companies offer consider- 
able appeal to U.S. investors. Top 
quality stocks yield as high as 6%, 
where their U.S. equivalents rarely 
return more than 442%. Stanhill, 
for example, pays dividends of close 


*American Depository Receipts are issued 
by American banks to certify that the num- 
ber of foreign shares covered i 
have been deposited in a foreign bank on 
behalf of the registered American holder of 
the Receipts. 
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——GROWTH DOWN UNDER-—— 


From 1950 to 1955, U.S. invest- 
ment in Australian industry grew 
by 146°, and the return on the 
investmen# increased by 137%. 


Boliars Dollar Australian 
invested Yield Gross Product 


-———— (millions) —____, 

1950 $201 $27 $ 6,000 
1951 256 36 8,100 
1952 310 33 8,600 
1953 326 51 9,400 
1954 393 60 10,200 
1955 494 64 10,800 
1956 (est.) 600 70 — 


Year 











to 9% on its current market price. 
Besides, many economists. think 
Australia’s growth potential is almost 
limitless. Dividends, moreover, can 
be remitted freely in dollars, subject 
only to a 15% withholding tax which 
in turn can be taken as a full credit 
against the investor’s U.S. tax. 

Why had the trail to Wall Street 
been blazed by a comparative junior 
in the ranks of Australian companies? 
Largely because bigger and older 
Australian concerns needing dollar 
capital have been able to obtain it 
through direct partnerships with 
American companies. 

More to Come? Now the Irving 
Trust Company, issuer of ADRs for 
Stanhill and some 40 other foreign 
companies, hopes that other Austra- 
lian companies will follow where 
Stanhill has led in wooing U.S. in- 
vestors directly. Commented one 
veteran banker: “Now that the Aus- 
tralians are here, Wall Street is be- 
ginning to look more and more like 
the investment capital of the world.” 


CHEMICALS 


BLAST OFF! 


With a 64% boost in sales last 
year, Thiokol Chemical com- 
pleted the first stage in its 
rocket-propelled growth. Now 
its boss is talking in terms of 
another 50% rise this year. 


LiKE a misguided missile, the stock 
of Trenton’s Thiokol Chemical Corp.* 
spun crazily upward on the American 
exchange last month, taking off from 
around 58 and soaring to a high of 
70%. A year ago it had sold at 44%. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
—- (1957): high, 7049; low, 4044. vidend 
(1956) : 5% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: 5% 
stock. Earnings r share (1956): $2. Tota 
assets: $8.8 million. Ticker symbol: THI. 
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What had caused THI to blast off? 
More than anything else it was Pres- 
ident Joseph Crosby’s matter-of-fact 
report that the little ($8.8-million to- 
tal assets) rubber & rocket firm had 
just racked up first-quarter earnings 
of 62c a share, 90% more than in the 
first quarter of 1956. But no small 
influence on Thiokol’s flight was the 
appearance of what Thiokol hands 
have come to call “the annual rumor.” 
A year ago it was Electric Auto-Lite 
that was supposed tc be buying Thio- 
kol; last month it was Union Carbide. 

Rubber & Rockets. Nothing has come 
of the rumors. But less than 30 
years ago it would have been difficult 
to find any company interested in 
Thiokol. Founded in 1929, Thiokol 
began life as the nation’s first com- 
mercial producer of synthetic rub- 
ber. As a rubber and chemical also- 
ran, it struggled along until 1948, 
when it undertook a contract to re- 
search and develop solid rocket pro- 
pellants (i.e., chemical fuel) for Army 
Ordnance. Soon Thiokol found that 
by adding an oxidizing agent to its 
own synthetic rubber compounds, it 
could produce a powerful fuel for 
feeding the U.S.’ growing family of 
missiles. Thiokol has been rocketing 
along ever since. 

Today the third biggest power in 
the rocket business (after General 
Tire’s Aerojet-General Corp., North 
American Aviation’s Rocketdyne di- 
vision), Thiokol has branched out 
from just plain rocket fuels to com- 
plete power plants. A top-ranking 
subcontractor, Thiokol’s solid propel- 
lant rockets give thrust to such mis- 
siles as the Nike-Cajun, Nike-Her- 
cules, LaCrosse, Falcon, Terrapin and 
Matador. Unlike Aerojet, which 
makes both solid and liquid fuel 
rockets, Thiokol is a solid fuel spe- 
cialist. Far simpler than the liquid 
type, solid propellant rockets contain 
all the combustible material in one 
combustion chamber, need no tanks, 
pumps, valves, metering devices and 
fuel injectors as liquid fuel rockets do. 

So important have rockets become 
to rubber pioneer Thiokol that they 
account for some 75% of the com- 
pany’s revenues, about 50% of its net. 
Last year, on rocket-powered sales of 
$21 million (vs. $13.5 million the year 
before), Thiokol netted $2 a share 
(vs. $1.40 a share in 1955) on 24% 
more shares. 


Yet while rockets constitute Thio- 
kol’s biggest business, rubber is fast 
bouncing back as an important source 
of income. Acting as marketing 
agent for Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., 
Thiokol will sell the output of a new 
$20-million Butyl rubber plant that 
Petroleum Chemicals is now building 
under license from Standard Oil of 


N. J. In fact, far from selling, Thio- 
kol’s President Crosby is buying, re- 
cently picked up Washington, D. C.’s 
National Electronics Laboratories, 
Inc. as a chance to get into electronics. 

Destination Moon. But no one ex- 
pects Crosby, who joined Thiokol as 
a salesman in 1936 and rose to presi- 
dent eight years later, to let his red 
hot rocket business lag. Now abuild- 
ing in Utah on an 11,000-acre site is a 
new plant that will turn out large- 
size missile motors. To pay for the 
plant, Thiokol sold 64,605 shares of 
stock (on a 6-for-1 basis) to its 
shareholders last year, gathered in 
close to $2 million. Yet so wrapped 
up is Thiokol in its own growth that 
it has yet to pay a cash dividend. 

This year President Crosby expects 
Thiokol’s rocket to soar even higher, 
looks to another 50% boost in sales, 
maybe still another 50% hike in 1958. 
By then, the Lockheed X-17, already 
powered by three stages of Thiokol 
rockets, may well have acquired a 
fourth and a fifth, all that is neces- 
sary, theorizes Thiokol Technical Di- 
rector Dr. H.W. Ritchie, to take it 
straight to the moon. 


TEXTILES 


MISCELLANY, INC. 


No more strange weave has 

emerged from the looms of 

management than Botany 
Mills. 


For most men, black ink means profits. 
But for a rare few, red ink commands 
an even greater fascination. So it.is for 
Abraham Sonnabend, 60, a _ free- 
wheeling master of the “special situ- 
ation,” among whose interests are 
Hotel Corp. of America, the Childs 
restaurant chain, and a directorship in 
Columbia Pictures. 

Thorny Fare. Sweet are the uses of 


NIKE-HERCULES IN ACTION: 
the fuel-maker soared, too 
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Can a broker serve you 


when you are far away? 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine says— 
definitely yes. The May issue 
tells how people in remote vil- 
lages — even those whose jobs 
take them overseas —invest 
through Member Firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. See 
how convenient it is to invest by 
mail or phone— how to make use 
of classified telephone directo- 
ries to locate brokers no matter 
where you live. And find out, 
too, about the help and service 
Member Firms will give you. 
You'll enjoy “Long-Distance In- 
vesting”—and the nine other ar- 
ticles in this new issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine, including 
how you can help put the securi- 
ties swindler out of business. 


Common dividends hit 
fifteen-year peak 

A picture of first quarter, 1957 
cash dividends of 1,082 listed 
companies is another feature. 
See which industries accounted 
for the largest payments; which 
showed the highest gains over 
last year; which industry had a 
perfect score — with all com- 
panies paying dividends. 


Unique equities 


Forty-two listed companies 
boast: an unbroken record of 


of THE 


NAME 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 


cash common dividends every 
three months for over 25 years; 
no outstanding debt; no out- 
standing preferred stock. THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine names 
these stocks and gives the num- 
ber of shares listed, trading vol- 
ume, dividends and yields. 


A look at the billionaires 


The list of ten-figure companies 
has been growing, 1956 sales 
and revenue figures published in 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine dis- 
close. Some companies have re- 
entered this select group; others 
have joined for the first time. 
“38 Billionaires” gives you their 
sales, profit and dividend per- 
formances. 


These are some of the features 
in the May issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine presenting 
a simple, clear picture of activi- 
ties and trends in the world of 
finance and business. 


The cost for a year’s subscrip- 
tion (12 monthly issues) is just 
$1.00. Send the coupon below 
today —and begin your subscrip- 
tion with the May issue. 


Remember—THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine can’t be purchased at 
newsstands. 


EXCHANGE Magazine. 
TC-6 
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adversity to men of Sonnabend’s pe- 
culiar imaginative bent—if they in- 
volve large accrued tax loss credits. 
In that respect, few companies were 
calculated to appeal more to Sonna- 
bend than Passaic, N. J.’s Botany 
Mills, Inc.* Even by the hard-luck 
standards of the ailing textile industry, 
Botany had been no bed of roses. 
Since 1952, it has piled up deficits of 
$13.5 million. Sonnabend, however, 
thrives on such thorny fare, and three 
years ago he decided that Botany was 
just his dish. For $294,000, he 
bought 38% of Botany’s common, 
thus giving him working control. 

But tax loss credits are worth noth- 
ing unless there are taxable profits 
with which to offset them. In acquir- 
ing them, Sonnabend was soon trans- 
forming Botany out of all recognition. 
To date he has enriched Botany’s bar- 
ren garden with no less than eleven 
moneymaking companies, an assem- 
blage so diverse (eg., Richelieu 
Pearls, Horsman Dolls, the Markson 
Brothers clothing chain, Baltimore 
Luggage) that one wit aptly dubbed 
it “Miscellany, Inc.” 

First Instalment? Abe Sonnabend 
soon made it clear that he was not 
playing for peanuts. Before he was 
through, he boldly predicted, Botany 
would show sales of $100 million, net 
a solid $8 million. And as a first in- 
stalment on this promise, Sonnabend 
wound up 1956 in the black—Botany’s 
first profit since 1951. Thanks to its 
tax shelter, the whole produced a net 
of $2.3 million on $29.2 million in sales. 

Last month, Sonnabend added icing 
to stockholders’ unaccustomed cake. 
Sales in the first quarter, he reported, 
were up to $15.3 million. Better yet, 
earnings totaled $1.5 million—all tax- 
free. Not included, however, as 
wheeler-dealer Sonnabend took pains 
to point out, were full first-quarter 
sales from some late additions to Bot- 
any’s random-seeded garden. Actu- 
ally, he reported, sales were already 
running at an $80-million annual rate. 

Silent Gallery. In view of such do- 
ings, Wall Street was not exactly 
sitting on its hands: Botany’s common 
perked up to 7% this year, its highest 
point since 1952. But neither was it 
exactly loud in its applause. For one 
thing, tax loss credits do not last for- 
ever. For another, similar promises— 
notably in the case of Royal Little’s 
Textron Inc.—sometimes have a way 
of going awry (Forses, April 1). As 
one sober banker recently put it: 
“The neatest diversification schemes 
often flare for a moment and then 
fizzle. You just have to wait and see.” 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, bid: 744; low, bid 4. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 of Fon: none. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $2.53. 


‘otal assets: 
$41.6 million. 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) =100) 


Mar. April May 


Production......... 141.0 143.0 142.0 
Employment ....... 116.8 117.3 117.6 
rr 100.8 100.3 
Sere 116.4 116.4 
Bank Debits........ 160.1 164.8 172.0 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
141.0 136.0 141.0 142.0 146.0 
118.1 116.6 118.0 118.2 118.6 
100.5 100.3 101.0 100.8 102.0 
118.3 121.6 120.4 121.4 114.2 
161.4 168.4 177.2 177.2 166.6 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
147.0 147.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 
118.6 119.0 119.0 118.9 118.9 
101.8 102.8 100.5 100.8 100.5 
118.0 120.6 117.4 116.4 118.9 
170.1 147.5 161.5 161.9 159.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 





by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Straight Line Recession 


Tuts has been, and still is, an era of 
contradictions. Witness the facts that: 
1) the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production is above the 
year ago level despite a decline in 
carloadings, softness in the copper, 
steel, appliance, paper and other in- 
dustries. 2) Consumer income and 
total employment also are above the 
year-earlier levels despite a flat busi- 
ness trend, an obviously less buoyant 
economy than in 1956. 

One reason for the latter contra- 
diction is the fact that there are more 
people in service industries and 
Government than ever before in our 
history. Result is that a decline in 
factory employment has been offset 
by increased employment in the other 
two areas which are traditionally 
more stable employers than manu- 
facturing. 
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One reason for 
the former con- 
tradiction is the 
fact that indus- 
try itself has a 
wider base than 
ever before, i.e., it 
is less dependent 
on a handful of 
industries than was the case ten and 
particularly 20 years ago. Result is 
that individual corrections can and 
do take place without upsetting the 
apple cart; cycles differ in every 
business. 

Over and above these considera- 
tions are the facts that: a) Our popu- 
lation is growing, the standard of 
living is changing, there is a new 
tremendous middle class, there its new 
leisure for the masses. b) This is the 
first era of carefully planned research 








in our nation’s history, more money 
is being spent than ever before to 
develop new products which create 
new markets, and the scientific revo- 
lution can be measured in years 
rather than centuries. 

Chief reason for detailing these 
arguments is that they are part of the 
background which has enabled the 
economy to enjoy what might be 
termed a straight line recession. It is 
this combination of forces which has 
thus far permitted us to make an 
adjustment towards a sounder econ- 
omy without serious disturbances. It 
also is the foundation which can per- 
mit a business revival this fall—when 
many industries will have to re-in- 
ventory, for consumption has been 
high. This doesn’t necessarily mean a 
renewed boom; rather, it points to 
an uplift within an established pat- 
tern of consolidation. 

These underlying trends, of course, 
have stock market application. Case 
in point: the revived interest in the 
aluminum stocks stems from two 
considerations: 1) Customer inven- 
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The VALUE LINE (Anny) Investment Survey] 
oe ARE LINE 





What's Behind the 
Strength in Steel Stocks? 


S EEL stocks have recently turned up again. New expansion is planned throughout 
the industry. The current edition of The Value Line Investment Survey covering 
steel stocks emphasizes that the cost of expansion will vary from company to company, 
depending largely upon whether old equipment is being modernized or new equip- 
ment is being built from scratch. It may be of interest to you that the Value Line 
Survey finds there is a distinct difference in the profit and appreciation prospects from 
this point forward of the “blue chip” steel stocks and the “red.” Also, you may be 
interested to note that, with the ending of accelerated amortization, reported earnings 
of steel stocks in the next few years will rise more rapidly than cash earnings. 










But will the market put a higher or a lower price tag on reported earnings after 
only ordinary depreciation than it now puts on reported earnings after heavy amorti- 
zation charges? There are a number of variables in the steel stock price equation 
outside the price of scrap and the operating rate. You owe it to yourself, if you own 
or contemplate buying steel stocks, to read the current Value Line analysis of the 
steel industry and the full-page analyses of each of the 20 leading steel stocks. It may 
help you to pick the right steel stocks at the right time and to avoid the wrong ones 
at the wrong time. 






















Included in this analysis of the industry and twenty of the leading steel stocks are 
estimates of earnings twelve months ahead and, now for the first time, estimates of 
the probable earning and dividend paying ability of these shares in a reasonably 
hypothesized economic environment during the years 1960-62. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer the 64-page 
issue including Special Report on the Steel Industry, plus Ratings & Reports on 41 
Steel and Motion Picture and Finance stocks. Included are: 



















































































Armco Steel Inland Steel U. S. Pipe ABC-Paramount 
Bethlehem Steel Interlake Iron & Foundry Eastman Kodak 
Bliss & Laughlin Jones & Laughlin U. S. Steel Loew's 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Steel Vanadium Corp. Technicolor 
Crucible Steel National Steel Wheeling Steel Twentieth 
General Refractories Republic Steel Youngstown Sheet Century-Fox 
Harbison-Walker Sharon Steel & Tube and 18 others 








You wilt also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value 
Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 200 major stocks. In addition, 
your introductory subscription will include a new Special Situation recommendation, 
a Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly Sup- 
plements. (Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only. 


























PLUS THE WEEKLY SUMMARIES OF VALUE LINE ADVICES ON 700 STOCKS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-87 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 










































The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
ous $10,000 CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 
Get our FREE LIST of at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
INSURED Federal Sav- terly mets ow Pro-r- per share = 
oy Assns. paying ene on June 12, 1957, to J 
per annum qua u- at the close of on May 31, 1957. 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. Checks will be mailed. 
Members:Phila.-Balto.StockExch. JoHN CORCORAN, 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) Vice-President & Secretary 
1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. May 20, 1957. 














tory reduction has been carried to a 
point where buying seems likely in 
the summer and fall. 2) A number 
of the leading companies are ex- 
perimenting with the use of alumi- 
num cans, and if this bid is suc- 
cessful, it would open an enormous 
new market. Interestingly, the bene- 
ficiaries of the scientific revolution— 
to the sophisticated speculator at any 
rate—have largely been the smaller 
companies whose securities are trad- 
ed over-the-counter. This is where, 
over the past few years, many fan- 
tastic success stories have been 
written, and most times in vehicles 
whose names would be unfamiliar to 
99 out of 100 security buyers. 

All this is not meant to infer that 
the security buyer has to go “off the 
beaten track” for his speculative 
thrills. Many of the major companies 
have an important place in the busi- 
nesses of the future. Furthermore, it 
is possible to find what some might 
term prosaic beneficiaries of new 
developments. For example, the 
probability that Toll TV will be given 
a trial points up the possibility of 
some major changes in the entertain- 
ment business—if the tests are suc- 
cessful. The chief beneficiaries prob- 
ably would be the motion picture 
producers, for theoretically they 
would be able to get back picture 
production costs in a very short 
period of time. 

In turn, this points up the specula- 
tive appeal in Loew’s (around 20), a 
company with a poor production rec- 
ord in recent years, but one which is 
probably worth much more “dead” 
than “alive.” There has been a change 
in management in the past year, and 
stockholders eventually will receive 
one-half share of the film producing 
company (which at one time was the 
leader in the industry) as well as 
one-half share of a profitable theatre 
chain. Most important, Loew’s film 
library, a small portion of which al- 
ready has been sold to TV, could be 
the source of some “hidden gold.” 

Currently, speculative interest is 
concentrated on the more»romantic 
new developments, such as Boron 
chemistry, guided missiles, etc. In 
turn, this raises an obvious question as 
to whether some of the neophyte spec- 
ulators are discounting too much, too 
soon. Case in point: mere fact that 
an oil company purchases an explora- 
tion interest in Venezuela—one of the 
most prolific oil areas in the world— 
does not necessarily mean immediat 
profits. 

Similarly, the fact that our missile 
program is being accelerated and is 
steadily expanding does not mean 
that manned aircraft is becoming 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


1,050,223 Shares 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Capital Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares are 
being issued by the Corporation to the holders of its Capital Stock, which rights 
will expire at 3:30 P.M. New York Time on June 10, 1957. 


Subscription Price $220 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not less 
than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, 
the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than either the last sale or cur- 
rent offering price on the New York Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus 
an amount equal to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. Saran aeer & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 








STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION DEAN WITTER & CO. 


May 22, 1957. 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If you are interested 
the 


work one or S000 nc °. a sing 


et—then 

in common stock te WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are ge oe Ai 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these 
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uestions, you 
should not — the —_ widely- -praised and 
gat full-len study of its kind— E 
MERITS ‘or COMMON STOCK 


CULATI 
WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 


warrants, and a current list of 123 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 


H. M. b 

;: GD 7 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

‘BRAD ARBAB SERBREGE GE 
DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
until you have read 
“How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 
This new book contains a twenty-two year study 
of Buying & Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity 


Futures index, complete with charts & com- 
mentary. Also: 


Andel AR ULL 








@ An explanation of what causes Com- 
modity Price Trends 


@ How the market may be measured to 
determine the trend of prices 


@ How you will know when Buyers are 
in command and the Trend is Up 

@ How you will know when Sellers are 
stronger and the Trend is Down 


Send $1 for your copy today and receive with- 
out additional charge a month's trial of our 
Basic Weekly Commodity Service and our profit 
record for wheat and soybeans for the past 
3% years. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Registered Investment Advisors 
108 South Los Robles - Pasadena, California 


MAKE SURE your funds 
NOTE ? are placed in an insured 
association. 


NOW earn 3%-3'2% 


S3' ay 4 Be 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, lil. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 
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ay ag distribution, 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


For The Long Haul 


RECOMMENDATIONS in this column are 
made for long-term investors rather 
than for suggesting quick turns in the 
market. Among the reasonably priced 
stocks which I think are suitable for 
long-term holding, are the following: 

Magnavoz is an important producer 
of high quality television, radio-pho- 
nograph, and high-fidelity sets. The 
company has a good record. Capital- 
ization consists of $6-million long- 
term debt, 117,000 shares of converti- 
ble preferred stock, and 847,000 shares 
of common stock. Earnings for the 
quarter ended March 31 were $1.01 
per share vs. 95c last year. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended last 
June amounted to $70 million. For 
the first three quarters of the current 
fiscal year, sales are well ahead of 
the previous year. The stock has held 
up remarkably well during a period 
when other television and radio 
stocks declined extensively. Recently, 
the stock was 4042, compared with a 
high of 41% in 1955. The annual divi- 
dend rate the last few years has been 
$1.50, plus 5% stock in 1956 and 1957. 
Its longer range outlook is improved 
by the large potential of the Minicard 
and Magnacard data-handling sys- 
tems. 

Central & South West Corp. is a 
holding company whose subsidiaries 
provide electricity to a population of 
about 2,700,000 in areas of the South- 
west. About 57% of revenues are de- 
rived from Texas, 30% from Okla- 
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homa, 9% from 
Louisiana and 4% 
from Arkansas. 
Revenues have 
advanced steadily 
for many years. 
The outlook is for 
continued growth 
in the areas mentioned. Current an- 
nual dividend rate is $1.60. Present 
price, 41; yield, almost 4%. This stock 
appears especially attractive for those 
seeking growth utilities. 

Middle South Utilities supplies 
electricity, gas and transit service in 
sections of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. The growth prospects 
appear promising. At its present 
price of 36, the stock yields 4.4% on 
its current annual dividend rate of 
$1.60. 

Southern Company is also a utility 
in a growing territory. Alabama Pow- 
er and Georgia Power are the largest 
subsidiaries and serve a large part of 
both states, including cities such as 
Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery in 
Alabama, and Atlanta, Augusta and 
Macon in Georgia. Other subsidiar- 
ies serve parts of Florida and Missis- 
sippi. Revenues have increased sub- 
stantially. At its present price of 24, 
the yield is 4.5% on the present an- 
nual dividend of $1.10. 

Sherwin-Williams has frequently 
been recommended in this column. 
The company is a leading manufac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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MOODY’S -W2d/ HANDBOOK OF 
WIDELY HELD COMMON STOCKS 


HIS new May Quarterly Edition of “Hand- 
book of Widely Held Common Stocks” gives 
you the facts you need to help you make informed 
investment decisions. 
For quick, easy reference, the stocks included in 
this attractive and durably bound Quarterly 
Handbook are arranged alphabetically. To further 
help you judge quickly the relative merits of in- 
dividual stocks, the following information is pre- 
sented in meaningful and logical order, on each 
of the 576 issues covered: 
@ Moody’s quality characterization of each issue 
. . - high grade, medium, speculative. 
@ Each stock characterized as to “growth”, “de- 
pendable income”, “liberal income”, etc. in the 
opinion of Moody’s Analytical and Research Staff. 
@ A “price profile” chart showing monthly ranges 
since 1942 so you can see whether the stock has had 
sharp price swings, a constant upward price growth 
or a steady trend through good times and bad. 
@ The latest capitalization of each company, 
shown in both dollars and percentages. 


@ Annual dividend record since 1942, so you 
can judge dividend stability. 

@ Annual earnings record for 15 years, so you 
can relate prices to earnings. -A\ 


TR IF YOU SEND 
E PAYMENT NOW 

If you wish, send payment with 
your order—and you will also 
receive, as a GIFT, a copy of 
Moody’s exclusive Ranking of 567 


Common Stocks with 7 valuable 
Check Lists, enabling you to com- 


pare recent price behavior, long-term price growth and 


dividend stability of 567 issues. 


To help you select 
stocks for greater profits 


Completely Revised May 1957 Edition 
Book size: 810” x 11”, 392 Pages 


Illustrated with individual, easy-to-read 
price charts, this 392-page Quarterly Hand- 
book contains Moody’s comments and con- 
cise statistical data about each stock. 


@ Complete adjustments for all stock splits and 
stock dividends of important significance for the 
past 15 years. 


@ Quarterly earnings for the past 5 years, to call 
your attention to any seasonal income patterns. 


@ 1956 price range — high, low and close. 


@ Company background — sources of revenue, 
position in its industry. 


@ 11-Year Comparative Statistics and Ratios 
(Working Capital, Operating Profit Margin, Divi- 
dend Payout, P/E Ratio, etc.) to enable you to 
make your own analyses of individual issues. 


ACT NOW—QUANTITY IS LIMITED 


Only a limited number of Handbooks have been printed 
and this edition will not be put back on the presses. 
Moody’s invites you to accept this new edition at a cost of 
only $12—an unusual value for this wealth of investment 
data. 


Send No Money Just fill in and mail the coupon below 
to get your copy immediately. We'll bill you later. Or, if you 
prefer to send payment now, we will also include with your 
order a copy of Moody's exclusive Ranking of 567 Com- 
mon Stocks, as a gift. GUARANTEE: If not completely 
satisfied, return Handbook in ten days. Any payment you 
have made will be promptly refunded 


Pw wwe ww ewe eee eee eee ee ee eee oe 
1 Moody's Investors Service F-61 
99 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me the New May 1957 Quarterly Edition of 
“Handbook of Widely Held Common Stocks,” at only $12. 


[) Bill me later. 
() Check enclosed — send Ranking Scores GIFT. 
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120 STOCKS 


IN LINE FOR HIGHER 
DIVIDENDS THIS YEAR 


e We invite you to send for important list of 
120 Stocks that are expected to boost divi- 
dends this year for sound, basic reasons: 


« These corporations are well fortified finan- 
cially, profits rising. Good dividend 1 :ws 
could well stir market interest in these 
stocks. It would set them apart. For, on 
average, dividends have started to level off. 
So by running counter to average dividend 
trend these 120 Stocks might rank among 
the best performers, giving you a welcome 
price gain on top of higher income return! 

Tear out and mail this ad with your 
name, address and $1 and we will 
send you immediately this study on 
120 indidates for Dividend In- 
creases for 1957. In addition, we will 
send you the next 3 issues of The 
OUTLOOK, one of America’s fore- 
most investment services. Offer open 
to new readers only. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A408-172 











Do You Know the Facts about the 
Stocks You Own or Pian to Buy? 
Use this unique, new 


RECORD AND WORK SHEET 
TO TABULATE, CHART, AND ANALYZE 
e@ Financial Structure e Current Price Status 
@ Earnings Ratios @ Weekly Market Action 
© Operating Records e 10-Year Earnings and 
© Price Potentials Sales Record 
A new. handy 4-page form, 5%” x 8%” you can 
USE THREE WAYS 
© Study one firm intensively 
e Compare 5 or more firms 
@ Maintain 5-year trend record 
INSTRUCTIONS AND 20 COPIES, $i PREPAID 


CHRONO-MAP 
4440 So. Whipple St. Chicago 32, III. 











SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 





Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1957, to share. 
holders of record June 7, 1957. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and a 





Boston, Mass., May 20, 1957 
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MARKET COMMENT 


The Breadth Index—A Market Indicator 


Tue advance in the DJ Industrials 
from the February intraday low of 
453.07 to well above 500 reflects a bet- 


| ter-than-expected business, earnings 


and money market environment. A 
majority of observers in January and 
February did not think the Dow would 
be able to master the double top reg- 
istered in November and early Janu- 
ary. Now most of these same people 
(including the writer) are wondering 
whether the market may not be able 
to push up through the heavy “sup- 
ply area” between 500 and 525 which 
it was unable to penetrate in 97 ses- 
sions from March 12 to early Septem- 
ber of 1956. 

The unusual thing about this rise 
has been its extreme selectivity, not 


| just selectivity but extreme selec- 
| tivity. That makes it somewhat safer, 


and rather less likely to snuff out 
quickly in a sharp decline. Actually, 


| while the bears have been absolutely 
| wrong about “the averages” and many 
| individual stocks, almost exactly what 
| they have expected has happened in 
the papers, the airlines, the building 
| supply issues, many of the rails and 
| in scattered individual issues. 


It usually does not pay to be too 
concerned about intermediate market 
movements, as many of us recently 
have found out once more. But for 


| the people who are interested in them 


I would suggest careful attention from 


| now on to what James F. Hughes of 
| Auchincloss, Parker and Redpath and 
| other talented technicians call 
| breadth index.” 
| market is determined by the ratio of 
| issues advancing to issues declining 


“the 
The breadth of the 


in single sessions. So long as the pre- 


| ponderance of advances over declines 
| is not too great, an advance usually 


continues; but once you begin to get 


sessions where 4, 5 or 6 times as. 
| many stocks rise as fall, it usually 


pays to begin to get cautious or even 
bearish about the immediate trend. 
Likewise on a decline, a big prepon- 
derance of declines over advances may 
suggest a reversal. The figures of the 
number of issues advancing, declining 
and unchanged are published daily in 
most big city newspapers and are 
available to most investors. 

Looking back over the record, it is 
significant that, many times, the 
breadth ratio has been the tip-off of 
the end of a rise or a decline. There 
was a definite warning that the mar- 
ket was getting “toppy” right after 
Fourth of July last year. There was 
another warning right after January 


by L. O. HOOPER 


1, 1957. In early 

February there 

was a warning of 

a rally when there 

was a series of 

days with the pre- 

ponderance of de- 

clines especially marked. Watch these 
figures from now on. Up to the 
middle of May, they are flashing no 
danger signal. 

There is one thing about this busi- 
ness situation which is different. In 
most earlier booms, production out- 
stripped buying power. That was es- 
pecially true in the 1920s when in- 
dustry was not passing on its pros- 
perity to the public either in higher 
wages or lower prices. This time, 
whether the capitalist likes the idea or 
not, we are passing on buying power 
to the public to consume the increas- 
ing production of industry. It helps 
to perpetuate the boom. It may scare 
us at times, and we may wonder just 
how long we can do it with economic 
impunity; but so far it has worked. 
Of course it is at least mildly infla- 
tionary. At a time like this, it seems 
to me, we ought to be more worried 
about our capacity to consume and 
buy rather than our capacity to pro- 
duce. Indeed, I wonder whether 
the average security analyst thinks 
enough in terms of the potential and 
actual markets of individual com- 
panies in judging the potential of in- 
dividual stocks. 

Some readers think this is a wasted 
column unless there are some indi- 
vidual stock suggestions, but there are 
times when I think suggestions should 
be fewer and less assertive. Right 
now, after the rise we have had re- 
cently, it would seem only prudent to 
buy less freely. Many stocks, espe- 
cially the ones which have been so 
strong recently, hardly can be called 
cheap; and many of the really cheap 
stocks like the papers, the airlines, 
the building supply issues, Fruehauf 
Trailer, the life insurance issues, may 
not be ready to do anything at all 
sensational in relation to what the 
expensive glamour issues are doing 
right now. It often takes time for a 
deflated issue to establish a floor, and 
a long time to get off the floor after 
the floor is established. 

One stock I did not like when it was 
10 points lower, and which I do like 
now is Westinghouse Electric (62). 
It looks as if this company can earn 
$4.25 to $4.50 a share this year vs. 
10c a share in 1956. Furthermore, 
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with volume increasing and profit 
margins rising a little, it is entirely 
possible that this company’s earnings 
may be running at the annual rate of 
$6 a share some time in the second 
half year. Apparently real progress, 
has been made, improving this com- 
pany’s management, its labor relations 
and its profit margins. 


Westinghouse is within shooting | 
distance of a $2-billion sales year. It | 
has 16,743,713 shares issued. General | 
Electric has a sales volume of per- | 
haps $414 billion and 87,162,264 shares | 


issued. Up until a few years ago the 


profit margins of these two companies 


were not as far apart as most people 
have assumed. If Westinghouse can 


get its profit margins back where they | 


were in the early 1950s, there is no 


reason why Westinghouse should be 
a low price-earnings ratio issue. Right 
now General Electric is selling at | 


about 19 times earnings of perhaps 
$3.40 a share this year. Westinghouse 
is selling at about 14 times estimated 
1957 earnings of $4.50 a share, with 


$6 or $7 a share possible in a year or | 
two. Certainly the electrical equip- | 
ment industry has a future; it is | 


growing at the rate of at least 9% 
per annum compounded. 


Louisville & Nashville (76) has | 
been under pressure lately. I think | 
the $5 dividend is well protected, that | 
the company will show around $12 a | 


share earned this year, and that many 


of the benefits of recent industrial | 


expansion on the company’s system 


are not yet reflected in earnings. In | 
my opinion this high yielding stock is | 
attractive for appreciation as well as 


income. It may require some pa- 


tience, but it pays its board while you | 


wait. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel (42%) paying | 
$2.40 should earn about $6 a share in | 


the year to end August 31 vs. $5.28 


a share in fiscal 1956. The company’s | 
earnings recently have taken a turn | 
for the better. . . . Pacific Gas & Elec- | 


tric (49), paying $2.40 per annum, 


looks like a good conservative issue | 


to buy for appreciation over a period. 
I am looking for a better rate environ- 
ment here, and think this will make 
possible a better dividend in a year 
or less. .. . Among the more desirable 
yield issues of good quality I would 
suggest: Chesapeake & Ohio ($4), 
Consolidated Edison ($2.40), Great 
Northern Railway ($3), May Depart- 
ment Stores ($2.20), Republic Steel 
Corporation ($3) and Reynolds To- 
bacco ($3.20). 

We have not heard much about this 
big Federal Highway Construction 
Program of late. That’s because it 
takes time to engineer, finance and 
obtain rights of way for highways, not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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Now’s the best time to 
put your money to work... 


MAKING MONEY IN 
CANADIAN MINING STOCKS 


That's right . . . there’s no better time to put your money to work making 
money in Canada’s plush mining field than now. The reason’s simple. 
It’s spring—with summer ahead! 


Spring and summer mean clear weather when mining activities swing back into 
high gear .. . the “discovery” headlines which usually send stocks climbing start 
to appear again. Result—3 times out of 4 you'll find that . . 


Spring marks a buy point for selected Canadian mining and metal stocks . . . 

that these shares are priced higher at the fall operational peak than they are 

in the spring - anywhere from 12% to 60% higher on the average! 
And this fall, you should be able to pocket some really first-class profits because of 
the exciting headlines we can see coming. 
Headlines like the momentous drilling news expected from the Ungava Bay 
mineral area way up north in Ontario . . . an outstanding mining spot of the world 
and soon to be tested for indicated big new nickel-copper deposits 


UNGAVA BAY—YOUR NEXT $300-TO-$23,000 PROFIT OPPORTUNITY? 
Incredible profits have rewarded investors quick enough to get into sound new 
discovery situations early. Look at Opemiska which surged from $1 to $12.50... 
a 1150% profit on its Chibougamau copper find . . . and Consolidated Denison 
which climbed from 30¢ to $23 on its Blind River uranium hit .. . running a $300 
(1000 shares) investment into $23,000! 
Ungava Bay shows signs of being the same headline-maker in 1957 that Chibou 
gamau and Blind River once were and . . . the 3 under $2 Ungava Bay stocks fea- 
tured in our new Report bear all the earmarks of giving you .. . 

Your next chance at the spectacular kind of fortunes Opemiska or Consolidated 

Denison provided! We might add, too, that the “smartest money” of the financial 

world . . . the money of the big investment trusts . . . has been going into 

2 of these 3 potential-profit situations! 

18 More Low-Priced Canadian Mines for 
Big Headlines . .. Big Profits .. . In 1957! 

Yes, these potential Ungava winners are only 3 of 18 stocks screened in our new 
Report for their ability to make 1957 headlines with big news and big profits 
You'll discover that another has the financial backing and the ore potential needed 
to become a major component of Canada’s mining industry. News from current 
underground work could spark a sizeable market surge. And, you'll also see that 3 
more issues—all “penny speculations” in the booming nickel and rare metal fields 
—are amazingly good ground floor bargains well able to take off on exceptional 


climbs. 
FREE! 


This Report, “18 CANADIAN MINING STOCKS FOR BIG HEADLINES, BIG 
PROFITS IN 1957”—as well as our invaluable new Investment Ratings on 147 
Canadian Mining Stocks—is yours FREE ...a “bonus” with your $1 five-week 
trial to the Mining and Metal Stock Letter. Get it today . . . discover the 18 poised 
for profit mining stocks in time to benefit from Canada’s customary spring-fall 
market rise. 


MINING and METAL STOCK LETTER 


—SEND WITH $1 TODAY 


MINING and METAL STOCK LETTER 

Published by Spear & Staff, Inc., Babson Park, Mass. 

Yes, here is $1. Please send me your new Report—’18 CANADIAN MINING STOCKS 
FOR BIG HEADLINES, BIG PROFITS IN 1957’’—plus your Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 147 
Canadian Mining Stocks—and enter my 5-week trial subscription to the Mining and Metal 
Stock Letter—for just $1. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
























































A RETIREMENT PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR FUTURE 


a plan to help you... 7 


... increase your peace of mind; 
. reduce your investment worries; 
. help you sleep better; 
.. add years to your life; 


. . give you more freedom and leisure to do 
the things you want to do; 


. and increase your income for your later 
years, when you want to take it easier. 


Many men and women are discouraged when they try to employ their invest- 
ment funds with reasonable safety and still increase their income and capital 
in the face of today’s unsettled conditions and brutally high taxes. In fact... 


Some wake up with a start in their fifties or sixties to find that time is rolling 


along faster than they realized . 


than hoped for. 


When that realization hits, some men 
and women find that they do not seem 
to have the time or the knack of man- 
aging their investments in a manner 
that will increase their wealth in a way 
that gives them the real 


and comfortable ncial in- 
which they want to enjoy 
in their later years. YET .. . 
hen ' os . , 


In your serious thinking you :pethas 
have concluded that — a Plan igned 
to realize greater income and capital 
gain from owning common stocks is 
one of the few legitimate ways left for 
you to accumulate wealth. Yet, trying 
to decide which stocks to buy and when 
to buy and sell them is often a con- 
tinuous headache. That is — 


IT IS NOT LACK OF INFORMA- 
TION that is the problem of many an 
intelligent investor. Quite the contrary. 
Today you are often confronted with 
an almost hopeless abundance of infor- 
mation from reliable and well-meaning 
financial services and brokers. How- 
ever, have you not noticed that some- 
times this wealth of information creates 
confusion instead of help? In other 
words — there is a big gap between the 
“furnishing of the facts” and the actual 
“deciding what to do.” 


While competent private professional 
securities management has been 
readily available to people with large 
funds this service has not (until 
now) been reasonably available for 
men and women who may n it even 
more — the investor with $8,000 to 
$50,000 or so in cash and securities. 


IF YOU ARE SUCH AN INVES- 
TOR and if you have been doing some 
bedrock thinking about your future fi- 
nancial security ... then this message 
is for you. 


Briefly, Here Are The Facts... 
About eight years ago the man who 
is our Manager of Accounts set up a 


special aera with a few 

d dollars is OWN money. 
His purpose was two-fold: One, to 
make money; two, to prove what could 
be accomplished = stocks with even a 
small fund . if it was managed ac- 
cording to a long-range Plan. 





His objective was to make each $1,000 
of starting capital grow to $5,000 in as 
short a period of years as possible. 


What happened? 


Due to a fortunate combination of good 
conditions, good luck, good manage- 
ment, and sticking to a Plan...a 
Certified Public Accountant’s audit 
shows that the pre-determined goal of 
making each $1 grow to $5 has already 
been exceeded in the Pilet Account. 
That experience convinced us of the 
soundness of the Plan. 


TO MAKE A LONG STORY 
SHORT — many people thought we 
were crazy to think that we could make 
available to investors with $8,000, 
$15,000, $25,000 or so — the same thor- 
ough securities management that we 
make available to large accounts. But... 
That is exactly what we have now been 
doing for over five years. We moved 
away from the hustle and bustle of 
New York to the living and working 
location of our choice. We now serve 
clients in 46 states and several coun- 
tries abroad. We manage these rela- 
tively smaller accounts by the same 
time-tested policies by which we man- 
age our own personal funds and the ac- 
counts of clients who have large funds. 
The mechanics of providing complete 
professional securities management for 
smaller accounts is accomplished by a 
unique procedure we call yoy Man- 
agement . oe 
Management an. Actua x 





The Plan Is This Simple... 


Group Management means that we 
make the same decisions in directing 
your account that we make in several 
others which we are managing at the 
same time. That is, your account is a 
separate account in custody of your 
own broker (any New York Stock 
ae member firm). There is no 
co-mingling of funds. However, by a 
mechanical procedure, buy and sell 
orders for stocks are combined for your 
account and others in your Group. 

In this way several management effi- 
ciencies formerly available only to large 
accounts of wealthy people are now 
just as possible for accounts from 
$8,000 and up. 





. yet their capital is accumulating slower 





You Probably Already See 
Some of the Advantages. 





Although accounts of individuals in the 
Group may be small, the total Group 
funds are substantial. They justify the 
careful supervision that professional 
investment management can give to a 
large account. 


a You shift from your 
shoulders the task of constant watching 
of the stocks in your account. You put 
the job of decision making squarely on 
the shoulders of your securities man- 
ager. And, as William Peter Hamilton 
(one-time editor of the Wall Street 
Journal) said: “In investment, as in 
everything else in life, in the long run 
the professional will win oftener than 
the amateur.” 


You Pay No Odd-lot Premium. When 
round lot orders are given for your 
Group (which is nearly always the 
case), you save the extra cost of the 4 
or 4 point odd-lot premium that you 
otherwise would pay in those cases 


where less than 100 shares of a stock 
is purchased or sold for your account. 


a te is custodian of your 
account. You arrange for us to give 
buy and sell orders for your account 
under a limited power of attorney au- 
thorization. Under this arrangement, 
neither we nor anyone else can with- 
draw cash or securities from your ac- 
count. Just as with your bank account, 
only you have that right. 





Now, Let’s Be Specific... 





Here’s exactly what it costs you to 
empley professional securities man- 
agement under this special plan — 


Fees are based on the size of your ac- 
count. The rate is , of 1% per quarter 
for any portion of the first $50,000; 
and 4 of 1% per quarter for amounts 
above that. 


If your account amounts to $10,000 in 
cash or securities, your cost is $50 for 
a three-month period. If your account 
has a net value of $20,000 the cost to 
you is $100 for each three months — 
and so on. The minimum amount you 
may pay per quarter is $50. No contract 
or agreement is signed. 

our management at any 
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What Clients Say... 
“*My experience has given me a per tive in the 
investment field that I never knew before.’ 
— Henry A. Stone, Atlanta. 


Why They Say iIt!... 


Total investment, $27,816. Value of account after 
two years management $40,990. 





“*I have just shown my son the results which you 
have obtained in my account. It is probable that 
you could interest him.”’ 

— John McCracken, Philadelphia. 


Value of account when program began $20,169 
Value of account after two years of management 


$31,460. 





“"Ie is a comfort to let someone else do the worry- 
ing when they do it so $0 profitably for me. 
Sams, N. Carolina. 


Value when program began, $11,251. Added later 
by Mr. Sams, $3,000. Value at end of first three 
years of program, $18,956 





“We have acquired a peace of mind feeling. We 
let Mills and his associates worry. They earn 
their pay." — Capt. J. E. Deeds, USN 


Total investment by client, $15,000. Value near 
end of fifth year, $25,831. 





“This service of yours has given me time to 
attend to other matters as I find I can leave in- 
vestment problems to you. 

arren Nestor, Los Angeles. 


Account value at beginning of program $11,672. 
Value of account im four years of program, 
$21,699. 





“We travel so much we could not keep posted 
on developments. Your service has eliminated 
worries and uncertainties for Mrs. W. and me. 

— Max Weston, Michigan. 


Net investment by Mr. and Mrs. Weston, 
$35,349. Value after five years of management, 
$55,387 





“I can best express my estimate of Mansfield 
Mills management cmmmended th saying that in my will I 
have recommended at my devisee continue to 
use this a. 

R. D 4M 





Total investment by client, $63,990. Withdrawn 
by ctient, $300 monthly ($10,800 withdrawn in 
first three years of program). Account value at 
end of three years $85,611. 


(Cost of management fees deducted before results computed. Names 
of clients substituted for confidential reasons.) 





von tl Benefits To You! 


1. Attainment of a geal. 1. What do 
you wan for your 
later years? A new home? A 
move to the climate of your 
choice? More vacation time? 
Leisure and money to do what 
you want to do, when you 
want to do it? This program 
cannot guarantee your objec- 
tives. But after you get the 
facts you decide, by your own 
judgment, whether you will 
be closer to your goals with 
this Plan than without it. 
lation. 
our dollars have shrun 
about 50% in purchasing 
power in the last fifteen years. 
It could happen again unless 
you have a plan to prevent it. 


. Be How 
many times have you 1 worried 


over the problem: “Should I 
or shouldn't I buy or sell some 
stock?” Every time that hap- 
pens, it adds a little more 
nervous tension. As one client 
wrote: “To me the greatest 
value is relief from making 
decisions and later worry lest 
I did not make the right 
decision.” 


" arr ma can forget 
the market. You can travel, 
take vacations, be as busy 
as you need be in your other 
work. You will find it a real 
feeling of relief to shift respon- 
sibility to your professional 
securities managers. 


Specifically, What Results 
Can You Expect? 











You and I both know, no honest man 
can make any promises or guarantees 
of what can be accomplished in the 
years ahead. And, we make no 
promises to you. Futhermore — 


We do not think that we have such 
superior knowledge that you could not 
do as good a job yourself, if you could 
devote your full time to the job. BUT, 
you can’t work all day and all night 
too, so we do have an advantage. 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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which experience has eveloped or us 


is not that we are positive of the next 
move in the market. Nor that we can 
select only stocks that do well. Correct 
participation in the next move is not 
a sure thing at all. Nor is our selection 
of a stock. However, if we are allowed 
a series of decisions for your account 
and mine over a period of years . . . if 
we can make each decision according 
to the factual probabilities as we see 
them . . . then experience gives us good 
reason to believe gratifying results can 
be accomplished. 


THE REAL ESSENCE OF THE 
MATTER is that we are not thinking in 
terms of five and ten percent gains for 
your account. This Plan has the objec- 
tive of accomplishing 100% and larger 
= for you over a period of years. if 





I do not want to “sell” you on going into 
this Plan. Either you need it or you 
don’t. You alone can decide that. 
Up to a certain point all men and 
women are interested in security for 
their future. They think about it. Talk 
about it. But at that point they divide 
into two classes: One group talks. The 
other acts. That usually divides them 
into two groups for the years ahead . 

who w ve, and those who will 

ve not. 


If you have done some bedrock think- 
ing about your future, the chances are 
you find that you are going to need 
more income to give you the security, 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU "RETIREMENT SECURITY PROGRAM” 
MANSFIELD MILLS * Securities Management * La Jolla, Calif. 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the ex- 
planatory booklet “Retirement Security Program.” 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation 
on my part other than that I want to seriously consider 
whether or not this program fits in with my plans, 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
3 I Ae ry upon my securities for some income as well as capital gains- 
ital gains is my main Ve mee securities fund, heaps stocks 


i 
wal on amounts to about $__ 
NAME 


MANSFIELD MILLS 


(Investment Adviser since 1938, Now 


serving clients in 46 states.) 


the peace of mind and the added com- 
forts you want to enjoy in your later 
years. Every day you let slip by with- 
out adopting a specific Plan of improve- 
ment is a day you lose ground. 





Do Not Make A Decision Now. 





Naturally you are not ready to decide 
about this now. I realize this message 
has given you nothing but a general 
outline. Of course, you want more facts. 
You want to know who Mansfield 
Mills is. You want to know more about 
the risks involved. What safeguards 
are employed. You want to understand 
more fully just how the Plan works. 
To answer those questions and others 
we have prepared an explanatory 
booklet. 


LET ME MAKE IT CLEAR. Your 
request for the booklet does not obli- 
gate you in any way. It costs you noth- 
ing. Just please be courteous of my 
time and respectful of your own. Mail 
the request form only if you have a 
serious interest in wanting to consider 
the matter. 


It is conceivable that your return 
of the request form can be the 
start of a chain of events that 
can put you in a position to enjoy 
MORE peace of mind, MORE 
confidence, MORE safety, MORE 
appreciation, MORE comfortable 
financial security for your future 
than you ever before thought 
possible. 


As a man in Honolulu summarized it: 
“My general feeling can perhaps be 
summarized best by the following: 
“Under the glass on my desk I have 
a motto, ‘A YEAR FROM NOW 
WHAT WILL WE WISH THAT WE 
HAD DONE TODAY.’ My wish is 
that I had arranged for the Mansfield 
Mills management service the first 
time he brought it to my attention, 
which was about two years earlier. I 
feel sure that if I had done so I would 
be better off today.” 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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PIERCE GOVERNOR - 
C0., INC. 


Listed on American Stock Exchange 
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New equipment; modernized production 

= methods, aggressive sales program, new 

= designs and lower cost have substantially 
increased profits for the company. Trend 
was established in fourth quarter of 1956 — 
with profits of 48 cents per share, and 52 
cents per share for the first quarter of 
1957. We believe this stock around $13'/2 
will reflect high level of profits for the rest 
of the year. 












Send Coupon for FREE Report 
--General Investing Corp. -- 


80 Wall St., New York 5, BO 9-1600 
F-6-1 
Please send me FREE Report 
on The Pierce Governor Co., Inc. 








= Name 





(Please print full name clearly) 






Address 










QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ia 


Pennsalt 









Chemicals 







94 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
OF DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Dividend per share 








of common stock:.......... $ .40 
ED dune ceeket June 15, 1957 
Record date:......... May 31, 1957 






The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on each 
share of common stock outstanding. 






Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





































MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


54th Dividend j 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SIXTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
second quarter of 1957, pay- 
able on June 28, 1957, to 
shareholders of record on June 
12, 1957. 



































Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 























ME STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Not According To Hoyle 


By mid-May the stock market as 
measured by Standard & Poor’s “500” 
index had climbed to a new high for 
the year in blithe disregard of all the 
so-called rules and precedents which 
technicians have employed for years 
in their attempt to chart the future 
course of stock prices. The only thing 
that is “according to Hoyle” is that 
the stock market once again acted 
contrary to what seemed to be the 
majority opinion. 

Let us forget the moribund Dow 
Theory, which clearly “signaled” a 
bear market last February. Yet one 
cannot overlook the fact that the 
stock market is flirting with its all- 


| time high in the face of a distinctly 





weak bond market and a rather 
mixed, if not mediocre, outlook for 
corporate profits. It is true, of course, 
that business in general is good. But 
is it that good? 

The picture of the securities mar- 


- | ket is highly contradictory, indeed. 


The bond market is in pretty bad 
shape, as we know. The Treasury De- 
partment finds it uncomfortably diffi- 
cult to refund its maturities. Even the 
offering last month of a 3 5/8% inter- 
est rate for medium-term (less than 
five years) obligations had only little 
appeal for investors. The market for 
corporate and tax-exempt bonds is 
in an equally sorry state. But while 
investment bankers have trouble sell- 
ing highly rated utility first mortgage 
bonds yielding more than 4%2%, in- 
vestors are snapping up a new stock 
offering (via rights to present hold- 
ers) of Florida Power Corp., cogni- 
zant of but disregarding the fact that 
the dividend yield of this admittedly 
fine growth utility is a mere 3.1%. 

Such discrepancies are hard to un- 
derstand unless one accepts the thesis 
that fear of inflation has reached a 
point where investors will buy stocks 
and avoid bonds regardless of price, 
terms and yields. Personally, I doubt 
that awareness of inflation has pro- 
gressed so dangerously far. The rea- 
son is simply that the demand for 
borrowed funds still exceeds the for- 
mation of new capital for that pur- 
pose, and the Federal Reserve, desir- 
ous of avoiding the accentuation of 
inflationary tendencies, refuses to 
“create” the funds wanted by would- 
be borrowers, both public and pri- 
vate. 

At some point, of course, certain 
investors, mostly institutional, will be 
unable to resist the temptation of 
high bond yields and will channel 
funds which otherwise would be 


available for 
stock investments 


into the bond 
market. But this 
point apparently 


has not yet been 
reached. In fact, 
stock investors 
pay only scant at- 
tention to yield. They pay 59 for 
Florida Power, to stay with that ex- 
ample, with a dividend rate of $1.80 
and earnings of $2.93 a share, and 
they ignore a good railroad stock like 
Illinois Central, which sells at 56, 
pays $4 for a 7.15% yield, and has 
earned an average of over $8 a share 
for the past seven years. 

Once again the market has taken 
on a distinctly speculative tinge. Ru- 
mors are eagerly accepted as accom- 
plished fact. Any company that has 
a flavor of boron or has some interest 
in “exotic fuels” is given a whirl that 
often exaggerates the relative signifi- 
cance of these activities far beyond 
reason, just as speculators pushed 
Westinghouse Electric up into the 80s 
some two years ago merely because 
the company had built the nuclear 
power plant for the Nautilus. 

In some instances the glamour of 
the business overshadows present- 
day realities. Beckman Instruments 
is an example of a company whose 
presumably highly promising future 
appears more than amply discounted 
at its present price of 38 in view of 
estimated 1956/57 fiscal year earnings 
of only about $1 a share. Such ultra- 
liberal valuations remind me _ of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, another 
glamour stock which hit an incredible 
high of 91 last year and is now scrap- 
ing bottom at 51. 

Unless you are a nimble trader you 
can get badly hurt by jumping on 
every bandwagon and following 
every fad. Most of these popular 
stocks are no longer cheap by any 
standard. You might get in near the 
end of the run and be left holding 
the bag. 

While the market advance of the 
past three months was quite steep, it 
also was highly uneven. As a result, 
there remain a great many stocks 
which still offer sound value. Take, 
for example, the biggest of them all: 
General Motors, now 43. It won't set 
the world afire in 1957, but GM will 
probably make an_ extraordinary 
effort next year to celebrate the 
golden anniversary of its founding in 
1908. 

Broadly diversified Borg-Warner 
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(4142) is another investment-grade 
stock that is not exactly flamboyant 
right now, but should do better if the 
business outlook is nearly as good as 
the general market seems to suggest. 
The dividend yield of 5.8% is ade- 
quately supported by earnings of 
about $4 a share. 

For conservative investors I sug- 
gest Anchor Hocking Glass (39), fa- 
mous maker of glass tableware and 
glass containers, whose unbroken 
dividend record goes back to 1914. 
This venerable “blue chip” has shown 
gradually rising earnings for the past 
five years, and this trend is continu- 
ing in 1957 with a more than 30% 
increase in per share earnings for the 
first quarter, to $1.21 from 92c in the 
same period last year. Anchor Hock- 
ing may increase its present $1.80 
rate to $2 before long. 

Northrop Aircraft has _ passed 
through a difficult transition period 
after completion of its major contract 
for the Scorpion interceptor. Earn- 
ings plunged from $7.89 a share in the 
1954/55 fiscal year to $3.28 a year 
later and an even lower rate in the 
six months to last January. At that 
time the company’s management pro- 
posed a merger with Vertol Aircraft 
in order to broaden its base. Mean- 
while, however, Northrop’s prospects 
have taken a highly favorable turn, 
so favorable indeed that the Vertol 
merger was abandoned. 

Northrop has two irons in the fire, 
and both are “hot.” In its Snark the 
company has the only long-range 
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RALPH HENDERSHOT 


For 29 years Financial Editor of the New York World Telegram & Sun 


Announces 


Stock of the Month Club, Inc. 


a new concept in service for investors. 


STOCK OF THE MONTH CLUB, INC. will recom- 
mend to its members the ove stock each month 
which Mr. Hendershot and his Board of Auvisors 
believe to be outstanding for . . . 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL * INCOME 
LONG-TERM APPRECIATION POTENTIAL 


A comprehensive analysis of the company and its 
operations . . . its future ‘spe Be and the current 
position of its stock with relation to the general 
market will accompany each monthly selection. 


CONSTANT APPRAISAL! mg 


In addition . . . and of equal impor- 
tance . . . each recommendation will 
be ye every six months dur- 
ing the following two years. (A “Spe- 
cial” EXTRA REPORT will notify 
members of any unusual development. ) 
This invaluable periodic re-appraisal 
provides information on when to hold 
and when to “get out”. 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—3 MOS. FREE 
The Annual Membership Fee (12 reports—One 
each month) in the Stock of the Month Club, Inc., 
is $50. Right now you can become a charter mem- 
ber and receive 15 reports for the price of 12—all 
for the regular membership fee of $50. This intro- 
ductory offer will soon expire, so act now! 





Stock of the Month 
Club Creed 


During my 29 years as 
financial editor of The 
New York World Tele- 
gram & Sun, I consist- 
ently expounded the 
basic principle that 
“safety of principal” 
should be the first con- 
sideration of investors. 
This is still my creed, 
and it will be the creed 
of the Stock of the 
Month Club. Members 
may be certain that all 
recommendations will be 
firmly based on that con- 
cept. While the long- 
term appreciation poten- 
tial of each individual 
recommendation will, in 
the board's opinion, be 
substantial, no invest 
ment will be considered 
which does not first pro 
vide adequate protection 
for capital investment 


heed Kandanodot- 


President 





3 MONTHS FREE — MAIL COUPON... TODAY! 


Mr. Ralph Hendershet, Pres., Steck of the Month Club. Inc. Fil 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, W. Y. © LExingten 2-9560 
Please enroll me as a Charter Member of the Stock of the Month 
Club, as per your SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. I enclose 
and pay only $15. If you $50.00 in full payment of my membership for 15 months (15 
decide thereafter to con- Recommendations and Reports plus Re-Appraisal Reports). 


tinue as a regular Club Oo Please enroll me as a “trial member” of the Stock of the Month Club. 
member, the $15 will be I enclose $15 for the club’s next 3 monthly recommendations and 
% ioe . . . = reports. If I elect to continue thereafter as a regular member, my 
the next several years, is believed to + jade der $15 will be applied as part payment of your Annual Membership 


be large. - : ian ship fee of $50, covering : oot ong - . —o 
The other major “iron” is the T-38, | a pinion ©.menth | “COS © Gap Cte ot 


Northrop’s supersonic jet trainer for period. 

the Air Force, which should become 

an important contributor to earnings 

within the coming year. Despite the 

slow start, earnings for the current 

fiscal year may come close to match- 

ing last year’s $3.28 a share. Next CONSECUTIVE 

year should see profits above the $4 QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

level with a steep increase antici- NO. 227 

pated the year after when the T-38 The board of directors of The Electric 

becomes an item of major impor- Storage Battery Company today 

tance. declared a regular quarterly cash 
Northrop (26) is speculative, of dividend of 50 cents a shore on the 

course, like the stocks of all com- ones Hee Suttendting, paysite 

? : June 28, 1957 to stockholders of 

panies engaged primarily in military record at the close of business June 

aviation. The stock is less than 2 10, 1957. 

points above the year’s low and gives E. J. DWYER, Vice-President 

a fairly secure dividend return of and Secretary 

over 6%. At its present price the May 8, 1957 

risk is small by comparison with the THE 


k’s inh t t ial of ; 
Sek aahen Tree on eee ae poner STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


guided missile that is now opera- 
tional. On May 10 the Air Force 
announced that the first Snark 
squadron is now being organized as 
part of the Strategic Air Command. 
Although details are not available, 
the expected volume, extending over 


ALTERNATE OFFER! 

If you preter, you may 
become a ‘‘trial member"’ 
of the Club for 3 months 

















TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


May 8, 1957 


A dividend of fifty-five 
(S5c) cents per share was 
declared payable June 25, 
1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 6, 1957. 


Joun G, Greensurcn 
Treasurer. 





. Broadway 
lew York 6, N. Y. 
aay 
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STERLING 
INVESTMENT 
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A balanced fund representing a 
managed investment in a diver- 
sified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks 
selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 
Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 
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INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


200 Se. Tryon S?., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
New York, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga, 
























T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Long: term growth of 
principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 











Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 



































110" 





consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable June 
29, 1957 to stock of record 
June 7, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 










































THE FUNDS 


CALCULATED RISK 


By anv large mutual funds are a 
cautious breed, but every now and 
then one takes a slightly speculative 
fling. The $11.5-million (assets) 
Dreyfus Fund did so a few months 
ago and its stockholders have had 
no cause to regret it. In the first 
months of 1957, 43-year-old President 
Jack Dreyfus Jr., purchased 3,000 
shares of Lukens Steel. No other 
mutual fund had bought, sold—even 
owned—the high- 
flying shares 
which turned out 
to be a real mar- 
ket sensation. 
ForsBEs asked 
Jack Dreyfus 
how he had hap- 
pened to pick 
Lukens. 

A Chartist’s 
Choice. “We're 
certainly not a speculative outfit,” em- 
phasized Jack Dreyfus. “We don’t take 
wild flings. But we spend an awful 
lot on charts and technical studies. 
We noticed that Lukens was begin- 
ning to break out of its 58 top. We 
noticed its huge short interest of 48,- 
000 shares—senseless in view of our 
analysts’ reports on high demand for 
its steel plate and low scrap prices. 

“So we decided to buy 3,000 shares 
—not a big position for us—at an 
average price of 60. Then, President 
Huston came out with his famous 
earnings prediction (Forses, Fact & 
Comment, May 1) and we started to 
sweat. But we decided to stick by 
our guns and we rode Lukens up— 
finally selling out block by block at 
an average price of 99.” 

The gross gain for Dreyfus Fund’s 
11,500 shareholders was _ almost 
$120,000. But Dreyfus is also apolo- 
getic about his highly successful 
plunge. “We don’t play for quick 
moves,” he reiterates. “We'll take a 
chance on a technical situation like 
Lukens only when the fundamentals 
seem right. That was a happy de- 
cision. I wish I could promise we'll 
always be that smart. Unfortunately, 
I can’t.” 





| 


JACK DREYFUS 


Ups And Downs. In the same spirit 
Dreyfus confesses to one of his con- 
spicuous failures: New York Central. 
“We were damn fools in Central,” ad- 
mits Dreyfus. “We went in at 45, but 
when it didn’t pan out we cut our 
losses at 43. That’s our justification 
for rare technical moves like Lukens: 
we're small enough to get out quick- 
ly if the situation doesn’t work out.” 

For all the speculative fireworks in 





Lukens, it has not been the Dreyfus 


Fund’s biggest strike. Though it took 
much longer to work out, Dreyfus’ 
investment in Tri-Continental war- 
rants has already tripled in value, and 
his $146,000 investment in Polaroid is 
worth close to $1 million today. 


THE LEVERAGE IS MUTUAL 


TuHere’s nothing like trading on 
margin to parlay profits in a bull mar- 
ket. By buying stocks with money 
borrowed against assets, the investor 
can make his capital work overtime, 
but he is, of course, taking on extra 
risk as well: trading on margin mag- 
nifies losses as well as gains. 

It is, therefore, somewhat unusual 
for a mutual fund, dedicated to the 
preservation as well as the growth of 
capital, to buy on borrowed money. 
Of course, it is quite legitimate—the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 al- 
lows a fund to borrow up to 25% of 
the value of its net assets. Some, de- 
terminedly conservative, specifically 
prohibit the practice in their charters. 
Others, while giving themselves the 
power to borrow, are reluctant to 
exercise it. Last year, out of almost 
200 funds, only smallish, $2.8 million- 
assets Northeast Investors Trust of 
Boston actually leveraged its assets 
with borrowed money. That makes 
Northeast doubly unusual: it is also 
one of the 13 funds which levy no 
loading charge. 

“When we formed the fund in 1950,” 
says Director Dexter Newton, “we 
felt it would be only natural to em- 
ploy the pooled credit as well as the 
pooled assets of our shareholders. 
Since we are primarily an income 
fund, we figured that by putting our 
borrowed funds into income-produc- 
ing issues we could give our share- 
holders a kind of extra dividend.” 
Newton has used credit cautiously, 
however, and never has gone into 
debt for more than 18% of its assets. 

Last month Dexter Newton re- 
vealed that Northeast Investors had 
trimmed its borrowings to zero. As 
he explained it, “It was costing us 
4%4% to borrow from the bank—and 
our yield on the securities we bought 
with the money was hardly much 
more. With the market outlook not 
so optimistic, we thought it conserva- 
tive to repay our $345,000 loan in 
January.” 

Newton makes it clear, however, 
that Northeast is not permanently 
abandoning the leverage principle. 
Just giving it a rest. Does Newton 
see an anomaly in a traditionally cau- 
tious Boston fund trading on its equi- 
ty? “Of course,” he admits, “it can 
cut both ways. But only a national 
disaster would cripple us—and then 
all bets are off anyway.” 
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Newton claims to find surprisingly 
little resistance to his leverage policy 
on the part of his biggest customers— 
Bostonians. The New Hampshire leg- 
islature, however, is not so receptive 
to his investment philosophy. The 
blue-sky laws of that state forbid a 
mutual fund to borrow. Partly be- 
cause of this, Northeast can be sold 
only in Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, New York and Washington. 


OPPORTUNIST 


Earty this year Dr. Charles Roos, 
economist-president of New York’s 
$11.2 million (assets) Concord Fund, 
forecast declin- 
ing profit mar- 
gins, shrinking 
price - earnings 
ratios and great- 
er buying oppor- 
tunities. So he 





MOST PROMISING STOCKS 


FOR GREATEST 


MARKET RECOGNITION IN 1957 


Dependable Opportunities to Profit in a Highly 
Selective Market Available in Special Report 


8 BANK STOCKS to buy as a defensive investment . . . 3 
RUBBER STOCKS for appreciation, income and growth . . . 
30 PREFERRED STOCKS for safety, income and appreciation 
. . » 20 STOCKS to profit from teeming “Kid” crop .. . 18 
STOCKS yielding 4.1% to 6.9% from which to build a con- 
servative monthly income program ... 20 STOCKS where 
market LOSSES LOOM ... 1 LOW-PRICED AIRCRAFT 
STOCK with prospects of doubling in price in next 2 years. 
SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! We will also include 
— without extra cost — AN UNUSUAL LOW-PRICED SPEC- 
ULATION IN THE ATOMIC POWER FIELD. Holds great 
promise for future capital GAINS! 

ACT NOW! To get maximum benefits from this MOST 
PROMISING STOCKS package — ACT AT ONCE. Demand 
will be heavy — so play safe. Mail $1 with this ad TODAY. 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-75, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





put Concord 65% 
into cash, gov- | z rm 


ernment bonds | © What Should You Know About 


sa." “INVESTMENT PLANNING”? 


notes in the first 
quarter. By last month, however, 

new 4 part guide discusses 7 popular investment programs—their success features 

and weaknesses. These four bulletins, the results of more than 5 years of intensive 








CHARLES ROOS 


BTU CULL LR 


Roos announced he was putting some 
research, reveal which plans benefit those seeking income, safety, or short term-long 


of his free cash to work buying paper 
shares. Still, with 50% of his assets 
term growth of capital. Our own proven Positive Investment Program, with an objective 
of doubling invested capital every 4 years, is clearly outlined 


in cash and governments, Concord 
remains one of the most liquid funds Send today for this invaluable investment guide plus 5 full weeks of the nationally 
rated Investors Research Service a total of 90 pages of unhedged advice for only $3 


in the business. 
Just mail the coupon below. Our refund guarantee applies. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F31) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HONORARY MENTION 


THe Income Fund of Boston has 
adopted an interesting little gimmick 
for its annual report. Instead of mere- 
ly listing the name and size of its 
holdings, President Joseph Furst de- 
votes 11 full pages to his portfolio, 
identifying each investment by an 
informative thumbnail sketch. 

Sample excerpt: “4,000 shares At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Estab- 
lished 1859. Owns 
12,757 miles of 
road and oper- 
ates an addition- 
al 316 miles. The 
main route is 
from Chicago to 
San Francisco- 
Los Angeles via 
Kansas City. Has 
the strongest fi- 
nances of any 
major U.S. road. Dividends paid in 
every year since 1940.” 

Since many fund holders are first- 
time stockholders with little knowl- 
edge of stocks, this procedure has a 
lot to recommend it. It can go a long 
way toward making fund investing 
seem less abstract and toward helping 
give the novice investor a more con- 
crete realization of what it means to 
“invest in the U.S. economy.” 


Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 
scription and 4 bulletins on Invest 
ment Planning Enclosed is my 
check for $3 


Name 
Address 


*Copyrighted Primary Trend Index registered 1949 








GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 

a] CORPORATION 


IBM's 169TH 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.60 per share, pay- 
able*June 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May 21, 1957 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able June 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
May 31, 1957: 


$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.18% per share. 
$1.60 CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per shore. 
COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


JOSEPH FURST 


c. V. BOULTON 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
April 30, 1957 











E. B. HENLEY, JR., Secretary 
May 14, 1957 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 
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ices, $9.) 


chased alone at any price.) 


be bought anywhere.) 


your $5 check or money order. 





Special $5 Introductory Offer 
brings you everything you need to 


PROFIT FROM YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


Famous 4-Part Investment Kit Gives You 
All the Tools for Wise Investment Decisions 


HERE’S WHAT $5 PAYS FOR: 


18 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD that keeps your judgment sound 
with accurate week-by-week reporting on risks and rewards in the world of 
stocks, bonds and business. (Regular cost at newsstands, without extra serv- 


PLUS THESE ADDED SERVICES FREE 


EACH MONTH for 4 months, a handy booklet containing our own INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS of 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks in pocket edition. 
Detailed one-line digests of latest prices, earnings, dividends, financial set-up 
and our ratings. (Similar guides cost up to $24 per year.) 


Personal and confidential advice as often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH on 
whether to buy, sell or hold any security that interests you. (Cannot be pur- 


72-page guidebook, “The Know-How of Making Money in Securities,” sets 
forth in plain language the basic principles of investment success. (Cannot 


This unusual trial offer is made to acquaint you with FINANCIAL WORLD 
—the magazine that over 50,000 investors depend upon every week for facts 
and guidance. It alerts you to new trends as they start, warns you of risks, 
spotlights opportunities to increase your capital, adds to your income, im- 
proves your portfolio, helps you realize stock market profits like an insider. 
Once you try FINANCIAL WORLD and use its information for your gain, 
we believe you will never want to be without it. Just return this “ad” with 


For a yearly subscription, including all the above, send only $20 (news- 
stand cost $26), or send $12 for six months, 
receive next 304-page Investor’s Annual—our 1957 “Stock Factograph” 
Manual (costs $5 if purchased separately) to help you in judging relative 
values of more than 1,800 common stocks. 


Absolute Money-back 
if not satisfied within 30 days 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-61——86 Trinity Piace, New York 6, N. Y. 


AND, in addition, you'll 


guarantee, 














RISKS TO MAKE MONEY 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


' Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-50, Seaford, New York 


' 

1 

' Please send me your “*™* 

a SSR reports for 1 Address ; 
: month’s FREE trial. City 


lam eS SS SSS SSS SSS SBS TS SSS SBS See ees eee es 
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under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


Zone 


~ 

' 

' 

' 

6 

a 

t 

' 

State ' 
A 








| buying opportunity 


LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


obsolete. Our new top military man 
recently pointed out that there will 
be no wholesale scrapping of fighter 
planes or bombers “for quite some 
time in the future.” In other words, 
the confusion regarding the impact 
of missiles on aircraft production, the 
frightening glamour of the weapons 
of the future may be presenting a 
in the much- 


| maligned aircraft group. 


For example, Boeing Airplane, 
around 49, has been under consider- 
able pressure as a result of reports 


| that deliveries of its B-52 and com- 


plementary tanker plane have been 


| “stretched out.” In the process, the 


investor forgets that Boeing has de- 
veloped its own guided missile, the 
“Bomarc,” which is believed in line 
for new contracts. Also, the company 


| has developed an improved version 


of the B-52, the only atomic bomber 
available today. Furthermore, Boe- 
ing’s commercial business represents 
close to one fourth of the total back- 
log and is expected to be an important 
earnings contributor in coming years. 
Meanwhile, the stock seems quite 


| reasonably priced in relation to pos- 


| oped the 


sible 1957 earnings of close to $6 per 
share vs. $4.82 per share in 1956. 
Douglas Aircraft, around 84 and 
paying $4, is another attractive air- 
craft speculation in view of the facts 
that: 1) The company’s missile busi- 
ness which contributed 13% of last 
year’s sales will increase in 1957. 
Not only does Douglas make the 
smaller missiles such as the “Nike” 
and “Honest John,” but it has devel- 
“Thor,” an intermediate 


| range ballistics missile whose produc- 
| tion now is being accelerated. 2) The 
| order backlog of close to $2.2 billion 


is divided equally between military 


| orders and commercial business, with 


HOW TO TAKE CALCULATED | 


about half the commercial backlog 
representing the DC-8 jet transport. 
3) Despite experimental costs on the 
DC-8, which may rise to $8 per share 
this year from roughly $5 per share 
in 1956, 1957 earnings may increase to 
$11 per share from close to $9 last 
year. 

The prospect of an upturn in auto- 
mobile production this fall is one of 
the “plusses” in the business outlook. 
Particularly in view of the fact that 
General Motors obviously will make 
an energetic attempt to recapture 


| public favor. In this connection, U.S. 
| Rubber, around 46, appears to be an 


attractive speculation, for this com- 
pany is General Motors’ major tire 
supplier. Furthermore, there is a pos- 
sibility that U.S. Rubber will obtain 


| contracts for at least a portion of the 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5 44 per cent 
. Cumulative Con- 
S\ vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
June 20, 1957 to 
stockholders of 
record at the close 
of business June 10, 
MR, CONTROLS 1957. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37\4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable June 20, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1957. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary # Treasurer 
May 15, 1957 











CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 37 


The quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 

per share on the out ding stock of 

this Corporation has been declared, payable 

June 30, 1957 to stockholders of record at the 

close of business June 5, 1957. 

WALTER H. KNORR 
Treasurer 





May 23, 1957 














Have You Seen This Prize-Winning 
FORBES Book... 


“The Best Things 
in Life”? 
HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 


outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that 
won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book 
Award, “THE BEST THINGS IN 
LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace of 
Mind.” Once you read a copy, you'll 
want extras to share with your friends. 
On sale at leading book stores, $3.95, 
or direct from publisher. 


For your copy of Harry Hepner’s 
“The Best Things in Life” simply re- 
turn this ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 
3% sales tax) and your name and 
address to: 


FORBES Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
H6004 
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air springs which will be offered as 
optional equipment on 
Motors’ 1958 line. 

The company’s textile division 


probably will supply automobile up- | 


holstering fabric to a greater number 
of cars than was the case in the 1957 


model year. The foregoing also points | 
up the fact that U.S. Rubber is taking | 


steps to change the operating differ- 


ences which have enabled competi- | 


tion to record a more stimulating 
sales and earnings performance in 
recent years. Meanwhile, the stock 
seems to have adequately discounted 


the previous lack of intra-industry | 
progress, what with a $5.25-$5.50 per | 


share 1957 earnings potential and a $2 


cash dividend which has been sup- | 


plemented with 2% in stock in each 
of the past two years. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 





turer of paints, varnishes and affiliated 


lines. Capitalization consists of 145,- | 


000 shares of $4 preferred stock and 
1,278,000 shares of common stock. 


Earnings for the fiscal year ending | 


last August amounted to $10.49 per 
share. In the last five years, ecrnings 


averaged $8.32 per share. Current | 
dividend rate (excluding extras) is | 
$4.50. The company is very strong | 


financially. It seems to me that the 


stock, now around 122, is a candidate 


for a split. 


Mueller Brass is a fabricator of | 
copper and brass, and also produces | 
aluminum products. Since 1955 the | 
stock has declined from 42 to 275%, | 
and is now around 29. Earnings for | 
the fiscal year ended last November | 


was $4.58 per share. Long-term debt 


amounts to $6 million, and there are 
560,000 shares of common stock out- 


standing. Net working capital was 
$15,650,000. The products of the com- 
pany are sold to varying industries: 
about 26% to the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry, 14% to refrigeration and 
air conditioning, 11% to automotive 
and aviation, and 8% to the con- 
struction industry. I think the stock 
is in an attractive buying range. 
Commercial Credit is the second 
largest independent unit in the in- 


stalment financing field. It finances | 


wholesale and retail sales of auto- 


mobiles, and also covers sales of | 
household appliances and industrial | 


equipment, personal loans, etc. In- 
surance subsidiaries write automobile, 
life, credit and health insurance. This 
company has an excellent record. 
Earnings last year amounted to $5.26 
per share. At its present price, 51, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





General 


GOLD? 


Now! A FREE copy of 


our famous study 


“THE FUTURE OF 
GOLD” 


A reprint of our brilliant 1953 analy- 
sis, the most authoritative and pene- 
trating published, as valuable now as 
then. 


Your guide to gold, inflation, cur- 
rency. The economic essence of facts 
for and against price increase. 

The historical base that may deter- 
mine the future of currency. 


FREE 


Don’t miss this. Request release FGI. 
(NEW CLIENTS ONLY) 


If interested also ask for free details of our 
famous low priced MASTER STUDIES on 
the advanced science of MONEY IN MAR- 
KETS. The technique of success 


NEW YORK 





C.F.M. WILLIAMS 
36 West 40th Street 
New York 18 
LONDON 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J 











QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending June 
30, 1957: 

Class of Dividend 

Stock Per Share 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred . . . $1.02 
4.18% Cumulative Preferred... 1.045 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred... 1.075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference.... 35 


All dividends are payable on 
or before June 29, 1957 to 
stockholders of record May 
31, 1957. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 











J JPUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 




















PHOTO CREDITS 


Pacz 11: Wide World 
Pace 26: Bettmann Archives 
Pace 28: Wide World 



















































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a reguiar quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 






this Company, payable June 15, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business May 31, 1957. 
R. L. To.uerr, 


President 


Big Spring, Texas 





May 20, 1957 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
rg 










QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable July 1, 1957 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the. close of business 
on June 14, 1957. 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 

VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 





May 28, 1957 
oe sees 








E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


6 os oat oF 
Wilmington, Del., May 20, 1957 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 
@ shore on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 87',¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able july 25, 1957, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1957; also $1.50 a shore on 
the Common Stock as the second quarterly 
interim dividend for 1957, payable June 
14, 1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 27, 1957. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3p, Secretary 











GOODMAN 
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the yield is 5.5% on the $2.80 annual 
dividend. 
Wagner Electric was recently listed 


| on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The company makes electric motors, 
transformers and other electric equip- 
ment. It also produces Lockheed hy- 
draulic brakes, brake lining and brake 
service tools and service equipment. 
Among its customers are Ford Motor, 


| GMC Truck Division, International 
| Harvester, Studebaker and White 
| Motor Co. Capitalization consists of 





$4,300,000 in long-term debt and 982,- 
000 shares of common stock. The 
earnings record is good, amounting 
to $6.66 per share last year. The cur- 
rent price is 5142; the current annual 
dividend rate, $2. It also paid 4% in 
stock last December. Net working 
capital at the close of last year 
amounted to $29 million. 

Union Oil of Calif. is engaged in all 


| phases of the oil and gas industry. 
| Gulf Oil has an interest in the com- 











pany. The company has a large po- 
tential source of crude oil in its ex- 
tensive reserves of shale oil, some 
commercial production of which is 
expected later this year. It may be 
some time before this source of oil can 
be economically exploited, but it is a 
favorable factor in the long run. The 
company has completed a shale oil 
plant close to shale lands in western 
Colorado, and the president of Union 
Oil has stated that Colorado will have 
a thriving shale oil industry within 
five years if enough water is assured 
and if Congress gives the industry the 
same tax deduction for depreciation 
that it gives petroleum producers. The 
company has taken the lead among 
American oil companies in shale ex- 
ploration. Sales last year were $389 
million; it earned $4.45 per share after 
charges for depreciation, depletion 
and amortization amounting to more 
than $5 per share. The current divi- 
dend rate is $2.40. Recent price, 58. 
National Biscuit is a leader in the 
biscuit baking industry. Since 1955, 
the stock has declined from 45 to 34, 
and is now around 38, where the yield 
is 5.2% on the $2 dividend. This stock 
is a conservative investment and pro- 
vides a good income. Sales have 
steadily grown. Modernization of 
plants and extension of marketing 
areas to take advantage of population 
growth, as well as introduction of new 
products and wider distribution of 
less-perishable items, suggest further 
growth in sales and earnings. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, inc. 


The Board of Directors has this dey 
declared a dividend of 40c per share 
on the Common Stock, payable July 
1, 1957, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 11, 1957. 
H. F. SANDERS, 

Treasurer 


New York 6, N. Y. 
May 17, 1957. 





The Middle Louth 


A World Of 












Utility service by tax-paying, 
pan companies 
made this dividend possibile. 












SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 73 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend P 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able June 13, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 
31, 1957. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Dated: May 11, 1957 























TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


et8e 
Ne *e 
- * 
a . 
Cash Dividend e s 
No. 191 . 
June 5, 1957 s 
* a 
° @ 
° + 
¢ * 
*“ans® 


At the regular annual meeting held April 17, 
1957, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, pay 
able June 5, 1957 to stockholders of record at 
close of business May 10, 1957. 





By R. Seibel, Secretary 











Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Direc- 
tors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50c 
per share on the 
Common Stock pay- 
able June 7, 1957, 
to holders of record 
May 27, 1957. 





MA 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


359th Dividend and 
91st Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 14, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
May 31, 1957. 


CHAMP CARRY 
President 

















230TH CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
CorpPoraATION, payable July 20, 
1957, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 21, 


1957. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 


Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
May 9, 1957. 


Burroughs 














ROME CABLE 


(rtporatiorr 


73rd Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 73 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable June 28, 1957, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on June 14, 1957. 


Gerarp A. Weiss, Secretary 
Rome, N.Y., May 9, 1957 


REWRY 








A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the second quarter 
of 1957 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 10, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 24, 1957. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
Sevth Bend, indiana 
T. BE. JEANNE 








RET 
Secretary and Treasures 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


478. Your SHevrer Do.tiar: Buying a 
house? Or looking for sales pointers to 
sell your own? With today’s high prices, 
it is important to get the most for your 
money when it comes to buying, renting 
or selling a house. This booklet provides 
a valuable check-list on such key con- 
siderations as location, neighborhood, 
accessibility, points to keep in mind 
when signing a lease or deed, the prob- 
lems presented by mortgages and other 
factors in financing. Normally sold for 
10c a copy, this booklet is being offered 
free to all Forses readers by special ar- 
rangement (32 pages). 


479. EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES FOR OLDER 
Workers: With management putting its 
emphasis on youth, more and more 
people are beginning to find that em- 
ployment opportunities thin out once a 
man passes 45. This booklet tells what 
is being done to help such workers. 
Perhaps more importantly, it also con- 
tains some persuasive arguments for hir- 
ing older workers. One meaty statistic: 
93% of the respondents in one employer 
poll rated older workers as equal or 
better than young employees (19 pages). 


HOOPER 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 














DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 192 
60 cents per shore; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 41 

27 cents per shore. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record June 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 29. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 17, 1957 
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because the program is a disappoint- 
ment or because it has been or will be 
toned down and abandoned. It is a 
sure factor in sustaining business in 
general, and cannot fail to add to the 
1958 through 1963 earnings of scores 
of machinery, materials and construc- 
tion companies. Some of the bigger 
beneficiaries should be Caterpillar 
Tractor, Clark Equipment, Ingersoll- 
Rand, Chicago Pneumatic Tool and 
Gardner-Denver. This might be a 
good time to think about the road 
building issues. I shall have more 
to say about them as time goes on. 

Expect higher earnings in subse- 
quent quarters for Foster Wheeler 
(50) which was recommended in the 
low 30s. There may be some new 
financing here shortly .. . Still re- 
gard the copper shares as unattrac- 
tive ... Think Carborundum (42) isa 
good long-term growth stock reason- 
ably priced. It may be slow, but I'd 
rather take a chance with it than some 
of these glamour issues. Carborun- 
dum seems well ahead of the compe- 
tition in zirconium. 














UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty 
cents (50¢) per shore has been 
declared on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable 
June 10, 1957, to stockhe 
of record at ose tT Busine 
on May 28, 1957 

C. H. McHENRY 


Secretary 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares of the Company’s capita! stock out- 
standing and entitled to receive dividends 
payable June 15, 1957, to stockholders of 
ca at the close of business May 27, 
1957. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 








ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Economic development involves the 
production of more food, more cloth- 
ing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten people’s burdens. It involves 
a better use of the world’s human and 
natural resources. Looked at in the 
large, economic development means 
the continuous improvement and utili- 
zation of the resources and productive 
capacities of a people for the benefit 
of the people. It applies ‘o farms as 
well as to factories. It applies to in- 
tellectual advancement as well as 
physical health. It applies to habits of 
work and habits of leisure, to the 
saving of capital and to its provident 
investment. 

—Wiiarp L. TuHorpe. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity: there is no fear of your 
being one in adversity.— ZIMMERMANN. 


Ridicule: The weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every 
description, and which from its pre- 
dominance over such minds, often 
checks what is absurd, and fully as 
often smothers that which is noble. 

—WaLTER Scott. 


No small part of the cruelty, op- 
pression, miscalculation, and general 
mismanagement of human relations is 
due to the fact that in our dealings 
with others we do not see them as 
persons at all, but only as specimens 
or representatives of some type or 
other. . . . We react to the sample 
instead of to the real person. 

—Robsert J. Maclver. 


Who does more earnestly long for a 
change than he who is uneasy in his 
present circumstances? And who run 
to create confusions with so desperate 
a boldness as those who have nothing 
to lose, hope to gain by them? 

—Sir T. More. 


Religion must be used in furthering 
great works of justice and reform. It 
must be used to establish right rela- 
tions between different groups of men, 
and thus to make a reality of brother- 
hood. It must be used to abolish pov- 
erty, the breeding ground of all misery 
and crime, by distributing equably 
among men the abundance of the soil. 
And it must be used to get rid of war 
and to establish enduring peace. Here 
is the supreme test of the effectiveness 
of religion. 

—Joun Haynes Hotmes, D.D. 
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Troubles are usually the brooms 
and shovels that smooth the road to a 
good man’s fortune; and many a man 
curses the rain that falls upon his 
head, and knows not that it brings 
abundance to drive away hunger. 

—Bast.. 


I do not know what comfort other 
people find in considering the weak- 
ness of great men, but ’tis always a 
mortification to me to observe that 
there is no perfection in humanity. 

—S. Monracvue. 


Life’s greatest adventure is in doing 
one’s level best. —ArtHuR Morcan. 


B. C. FORBES: 
Believe in yourself, your neigh- 
bors, your work, your ultimate 
attainment of more complete 
happiness. It is only the farmer 
who faithfully plants seeds in 
the Spring, who reaps a harvest 
in the Autumn. 





There is no problem of human na- 
ture which is insoluble. 
—Raupu J. BUNCHE. 


Beware of ignorance when in mo- 
tion; look out for inexperience when 
in action, and beware of the majority 
when mentally poisoned with misin- 
formation, for collective ignorance 
does not become wisdom. 

—Wi11am J. H. Boercker. 


Never shrink from anything which 
your business calls you to do. The 
man who is above his business may 
one day find his business above him. 

—Drew. 


A small trouble is like a pebble. 
Hold it too close to your eye and it 
fills the whole world and puts every- 
thing out of focus. Hold it at proper 
viewing distance and it can be exam- 
ined and properly classified. Throw 
it at your feet and it can be seen in 
its true setting, just one more tiny 
bump on the pathway to eternity. 

—Cevia Luce. 


How many of us are waiting for the 
opportunity to do some great thing 
for the betterment of our community, 
forgetting that the solution of the 
problem requires only the active in- 
telligent fulfillment of individual civic 
duty. The only things which are 
wrong about our Government are the 
things which are wrong with you and 
me. Democracy is never a thing done; 
it is and always will be a goal to be 
achieved. It means action, not passive 
acquiescence in things as they are; 
it requires alertness to duty, a dyna- 
mic faith, a willingness to give for the 
good of all. It can live only as a 
result of loyalty and devotion to its 
principles expressed by daily deeds. 

—Dovctas L. Epmonps. 


In politics, merit is rewarded by the 
possessor being raised, like a target, 
to a position to be fired at. —Bovec. 


One couldn’t carry on life com- 
fortably without a little blindness to 
the fact that everything has been said 
better than we can put it ourselves. 

—Georce ELIor. 


There’s no music in “rest,” but 
there’s the making of music in it. And 
people are always missing that part 
of the life melody, always talking of 
perseverance and courage and forti- 
tude; but patience is the finest and 
worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest, too. —RUSKIN. 


Not doing more than the average is 
what keeps the average down. 
—WILLIAM WINANS. 


Statistics 
judgment. 


substitute for 
—Henry Cray. 


are no 


Life does not stand still. Where 
there is no progress there is disinte- 
gration. Today a thousand doors of 
enterprise are open to you, inviting 
you to useful work. To live at this 
time is an inestimable privilege, and 
a sacred obligation devolves upon you 
to make right use of your oppor- 
tunities. Today is the day in which to 
attempt and achieve something worth 
while. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A ‘Text... 


Sent in by D. R. Vaughan, St. 
Albans, W. Va. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. 


—Joun 14: 27 
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WORLD'S LARGEST ELECTRONIC BRAIN 



































RCA BIZMAC reduces weeks of paper 
work to seconds-—cuts costs by millions! 


in almost the twinkling of an eye, electronics 
handles calculations that would take any person 
days of work. 

The newest — and largest — electronic “brain” 
(more accurately, electronic data processing sys- 
tem) is Bizmac, developed by RCA. 

Bizmac is quickly becoming one of the most 
powerful allies of business and industry. It “reads,” 
sorts, catalogs, analyzes, calculates, forecasts—re- 
duces months of paper work to seconds—cuts costs 
by millions! 

For insurance companies, Bizmac can digest 


mountains of statistics daily and put its finger on 
any one of millions of facts with push-button speed 

It can he ‘Ip department stores keep split-second 
inventory control, can gre atl, simplify warehousing, 
storage and product- supply problems for big chain- 
store oper: ations. 

And for the U.S. Army, it keeps track of literally 
billions of ordnance parts all over the world 

The leadership in electronic research that mad 
Bizmac possible is inherent in all RCA products 
and services—to help make life fuller, easier, safer 
through “Electronics for Living.” 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 





...and ask yourself this question: 


“AM I A SAFE DRIVER?” 


You are a safe driver if you... 


¢ observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 
e watch other drivers and try to anticipate 
their actions 
drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially 
children, are about 
know distances required to stop your car 
completely at various speeds 
never drive when you are fatigued, ill or upset 
lower your speed as darkness approaches 
signal other motorists in ample time 
e keep your car in top mechanical condition 





You are not a safe driver if you... 


fail to observe right of way 
follow too closely behind the car ahead 
weave in and out of traffic lanes 
pass on hills or curves when there is no clear 
view ahead 
do not adjust your speed to weather and traffic 
conditions 
fail to lower lights when a car approaches 
take chances in hazardous situations 
feel over-confident or believe accidents happen 
only to the other fellow 
e speed through traffic lights on the yellow signal 
e mix alcohol and driving 


Always drive as if your life depended on it. It does! 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“How's Your Driving?’ 6-57-F. 








Street. 





City 











